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this boy will have a definite purchasing 
power of his own. He will be in the market for everything his father buys 


today. Then national advertisers will be searching for the sure, direct method 


of selling him. 
| We cannot foretell his choice in automobiles, shaving soaps, hats and other 
articles but we can be certain that he will be a reader of the Los Angeles 


Times. There is ample backing for this statement. Right now he is an en- 

thusiastic reader of the Junior Times and a member of the Times Junior 
| Aircraft League. He is studying citizenship, reciting speeches, building mind 
and muscles in preparation for the time when he will be eligible for the 
National Oratorical Contest and the Junior Olympics, two great events 


sponsored in Southern California by the Los Angeles Times. 


These and other exclusive features are purposely built to help produce 
finer, more successful citizens and create Times readers who have interest 


and faith in its editorials and advertising columns. 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Women and Magazines 


Picture, if you will, 300 investigators 
working under the independent direction 
of forty-two advertising agencies, making 
over 80,000 face-to-face calls to get a net 
of 56,911 interviews with women—in 121 
cities and towns—in a study of magazine 
consciousness and magazine preference! 
Such a study, even in these days of mag- 
nificent research effort, would command 
respect on no more than its prodigious 
size. But picture further, if you will, the 
sheer confidence with which a magazine 
must view its position in its chosen field 
to be willing to embark on such a major 
research expenditure in the independent 
hands of the fifty-three offices of forty-two 
of its most important agency customers! 
Yet this is exactly what has happened in 
the case of Good Housekeeping’s latest 
study entitled “Women and Magazines” 
in which these agencies spent six months 
in getting answers from 56,911 women to 
the following two questions: 

(1) “What magazines do you yourself 
read regularly, not your husband, but you 
yourself?” and (2) “If for some reason 
or other, you could have but one mag- 
azine for your own reading, which would 
that one magazine be?” 

Let’s not kid ourselves. Good House- 
keeping didn’t go into such a_ survey 
blindly. Doubtless trial flight after trial 
flight was made before the major move 
was finally decided upon. In fact, a sur- 
vey which they made in 1927, along sim- 
ilar lines but not nearly so extensive, 
indicated pretty strongly what the answer 
would be. Nevertheless it took nerve as 
well as money in these fast-changing times 
to go off the deep end statistically as 
Good Housekeeping had to in this study. 

The facts discovered are pretty hard to 
combat. The questions were asked simply 
and directly and no efforts were made to 
control the actions of the participating 
agencies in any way that would make this 
survey come out favorable to Good House- 
keeping. Yet the results are unusually 
good for that magazine. They shriek 
aloud as to the futility of judgment by 
impression in the selection of media. For it 
develops that Good Housekeeping is first 
among even slightly better-class people, 
despite the nearly double circulation of 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Women’s Home 
Companion or Pictorial Review. All of 
which points to the necessity for specific 
research in the judgment of any group 
of magazines for any given advertiser’s 
use! 

Because of S. O. S.’s contantly reiterated 
contention that the empirical or deductive 
basis of reasoning in the selection of 
media is no more than a sublimated form 
of guesswork, he quotes (substantiating 
this view) from the preface of this book, 
from a page addressed “To Advertisers 
and their Advertising Agencies.” 

“It has long been acknowledged,” says 
the preface, “that the most important fac- 
tor in determining the value of a magazine 
for advertising purposes is to know what 
its readers think of it.* 


“There is only one reliable source of 
information on reader interest. That one 
source is the readers themselves.* 

“While much time has been spent in 
attempting to determine reader interest in 
many ways, too little of that time has been 
spent at this one accurate source.” 

These statements have our hearty and 
enthusiastic confirmation. 

Here are the high spots of the instruc- 
tions received by each of their agencies in 
the carrying out of this major work. 

“The purpose of this survey is to de- 
termine the interest 
in magazines on 
the part of women 
in their homes. In 
its entirety it will 
be a sincere attempt 
to study magazine 
interest of all 
grades and classes 
of such women 
(except in farm 
families) whom the 
manufacturer might 


7 reasonably expect 
Blank-Stoller, Inc. to reach with profit 
Walter Mann by his magazine 


advertising. 

“Each agency shall be guided by no 
other consideration than to determine the 
facts so conscientiously that the agency’s 
tabulation of them may be published over 
his own name. 

“Each agency will select towns or cities 
entirely of their own choosing. The agency 
will select in those towns and cities 
definite home areas representing as ac- 
curately as possible a true cross-section of 
the literate native white families above 
the poverty or near poverty groups.* 

“There are no restrictions as to the size 
or type of city or town. There are no 
restrictions as to type of home areas 
selected. But—it is essential that in each 
city or town the agency exercises its best 
judgment based on available facts or ob- 
servations to select areas that do give a 
true cross-section of the homes in the com- 
munity. 

“The investigators are to be selected 
by the agency and instructed by them. In 
giving the instructions, special care must 
be taken to mention no magazine by name, 
and to give no indication that these in- 
vestigations are being sponsored by any 
publisher. 

“In issuing the instructions very care- 
ful emphasis must be placed on the fact 
that interviews are not to be taken from 
a servant, a child or a man. 

“The reports should be tabulated by the 
agency.” 

In order that all agencies would issue 
instructions to investigators on the same 
basis a set of standard “Instructions to 
Investigators” was prepared. The follow- 
ing portions of the instructions give the 
essential picture of them: 

“The purpose of the calls which you are 
to make is to determine the magazine read- 
ing habits of the women in the homes 


*The italics are our own. 


where you will call. Under no circum- 
Stances are you to mention any magazine 
by name.t 

“When the lady of the house answers 
your ring, you will introduce yourself by 
saying that you have nothing to sell and 
no subscription to take, but that she can 
do you a favor if she will but answer 
two questions honestly and frankly. The 
first question you will ask is as follows: 
(Please memorize this question, and ask 
it in these exact words): ‘What mag. 
azines do you yourself read regularly—not 
your husband, but you yourself?’ 

“Be certain to note al] the magazines 
she mentions. Give her time to answer, 
but do not question her further by any 
such comment as ‘Is that all?’ 

“When she has answered that question 
you will then ask her question No. 2 in 
these exact words: ‘If for some reason 
or another you could have but one mag- 
azine for your own reading, what would 
that one magazine be?’ 

“Report her answer exactly as she gives 
it. Under no circumstances prompt her 
reply by any further question or comment.” 

Space does not permit the giving of 
the details of this highly interesting study. 
Briefly, however, S. O. S. can say that 
the population groups in the various con- 
ventional city-size divisions (except, of 
course, for towns of 2,500 and under 
which were omitted) were well distributed 
—as were they also by standard geograph- 
ical divisions.** In most cases also they 
paralled the circulations of sixteen leading 
magazines (American, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Colliers, Cosmopolitan, Delineator, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Liberty, Literary Digest, McCall's, 
National Geographic, Pictorial Review, 
Redbook, Saturday Evening Post, True 
Story and Women’s Home Companion. A 
total of 1,465 magazines were mentioned 
in this report. To avoid any possible 
accusation of bias or of using this column 
for propaganda, we will state without too 
great aplomb that one responder listed 
SALES MANAGEMENT as fread regularly. 
Printers’ Ink shares this high honor. 

Figures are given for the answers to 
both questions, first in terms of the grand 
totals of 121 cities; then the five cities 
of 500,000 population and over, followed 
by details of the five individual cities’ 
reports, maps of the areas chosen to typify 
the average reader, and with responses 
broken down into Class, A, B and C 
readers for each locality, etc. The name 
of the agency securing the information in 
each city appears on the same page. This 
is gone into by classes for each of the 
121 cities in order of their size. It pro- 
vides an exceptional local as well as na- 
tional picture of women’s magazine reader 
preference. 


yAn essential feature of all impartial studies 
of this kind. ; 

**The only shortage of interviews was im 
the Middle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania) division and the Pacific Coast— 
and these were minor. 


G. F. Switches McGinnis 


New York—Allen O. McGinnis, assist- 
ant sales manager of the Pittsburgh district 
sales office of General Foods Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., has been transferred to New 
York to become assistant to James F. 
Brownlee, vice-president of the company. 


CLEVELAND—Foster & Davies, Inc., here, 
has been elected to membership in_ the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, New York. 
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Whats New 


Recognizing in the broken spirit 
of the majority of the salesmen in 
the field one of the major causes of 
retarded recovery, Martin Davey, 
president, The Davey Tree Expert 
Company, developed a plan which 
was used not only within his own 
firm, but by executives in many other 
lines. Page 270. 


q Policies governing the Russell 
Manufacturing Company's _ relations 
with its salesmen, which have suc- 
ceeded in reducing turnover and 
developing latent sales effort on the 
part of the men, are described on 
page 274 of this issue. 


q General Electric refrigerator sales- 
men are having unusual success 
selling with the help of films. Page 
272. 


q Ray Comyns is back in this issue 
with an idea for salesmen in all 
lines. Page 280. 
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Handling Salesmen 
How Should a President Talk to His Men? ..................... 


By A. R. Hahn, managing editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Selling Pressure 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Let me congratulate you upon the editorial 
“Is Selling Pressure the Cure?” in SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Such expressions of en- 
lightened opinion are, in my opinion, badly 
needed.—Lawrence S$. Morrison, Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 
Connecticut. i 

(‘The only buying that helps business, in 
the long run, is buying that satisfies real 
needs or desires,” said SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S editorial. . we believe that 
this is to be done by advertising which 
makes buying easy and convenient rather 
than by advertising which seeks only tem- 
porary advantage for the seller.”—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


More Service 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


To help make business better this autumn 
we are strengthening our Merchants’ Serv- 
ice Bureau and preparing it to give more 
effective service than ever. 

We propose to send out a number of 
experienced speakers with carefully pre- 
pared addresses dealing with current 
business problems and suggestions for 
increasing sales, reducing expenses and 
making more net profit. We should like 
your suggestion of subjects to be included 
Seo i can you direct us to businesses 
which have been unusually successful this 
year? We should like to get in touch 
with them to learn what they did and 
how, so that profitable plans and methods 
may be passed on to others. . . . 

These speakers will be offered, without 
cost, to local merchants’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, noon lunch clubs 
and trade associations. . . . 

SALES MANAGEMENT is getting better all 
the time, because it carries increasingly 
practical material which we find very valu- 
able—F. J. Nichols, Merchants’ Service 
Bureau, The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 

(SALES MANAGEMENT commends National 
Cash Register’s move. We have suggested 
reference to this magazine’s current year 
numbers for much information of the 
character inquired for, thus eliminating 
duplication of fact-gathering. If readers 
know of places where such speakers can 
be used to advantage, write to Mr. Nich- 
ols.—THE EpIToRs.) 


Increased Appropriations 


(By wire to the editor.) Chicago Tribune 
anxious to receive record of national ad- 
vertising appropriations this year which 
represent increase over last year. They 
do not care for breakdown by -media. 
Please telegraph this information to Keith 
Capron Business Survey as soon as pos- 
sible—SALES MANAGEMENT, Chicago of- 
fice. 

(The information requested was furnished 
to the Tribune. Among the concerns that 
have increased appropriations this year 
are: Auburn Automobiles, Coca Cola, 
Consolidated Cigar, California Fruit 
Growers, Calavo Growers, Clinton Carpet 


General Electric refrigerators, 


Company, 
Canada Dry, Philco radio, Camel cigarettes, 
Lucky Strike cigarettes, Cremo cigars and 


Timken-Detroit oil burners——THE  Eb- 


ITORS. ) 


In Good Company 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


That was an excellent article by William 
C. Lehman which appeared in the July 4 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. I admit 
that I have permitted myself to be 
“scooped” on a story I should have gotten 
myself. Would you permit me to repub- 
lish this article, with due credit to SALES 
MANAGEMENT ?—A,. C. Saunders, editor, 
The Furniture Manufacturer. 

(Editor Saunders need not feel embarrassed. 
Other business papers frequently reprint 
SALES MANAGEMENT articles. Northwest 
Hardware Trade reprinted “The Square 
Deal Dollar’ (SM July 26). Black 
Diamond reprinted “What We Have 
Learned about Licking Depressions’ (SM 
August 1). The Keystone reprinted “A 
Yarn about Two Price Cutters” (SM June 
20). Farm and Ranch reprinted ‘There's 
Still a Whale of a Lot of Business on 
the Farm” (SM July 11). Ceramic Indus- 
try reprinted “This Depression Campaign 
Sold 7,000 Stoves” (SM July 11).—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Buying Power Index 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Please send us your latest copy of index 
of County Buying Power for the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana and Tennes- 
see.—W’. E. Dunwody, president, Southern 
Brick and Tile Company, Macon, Georgia. 
(SALES MANAGEMENT’S 1931 Index of 
County Buying Power will be ready late 
in September this year. New features are 
being added which subscribers like Mr. 
Dunwody should find helpful—TuHe Ep- 
ITORS. ) 


The New Cover 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We like very much the new cover of 
SALES MANAGEMENT and believe it is a 
tremendous improvement over the old one. 
—H. K. Dugdale, vice-president, Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Corner, Inc., Baltimore. 

(Most of SALES MANAGEMENT’S readers 
who have expressed opinions on the new 
covers—there are two new ones, in reality 
—agree with Mr. Dugdale—TuHE Ep- 
ITORS. ) 


Profit Showing 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Would it be possible for you to send me 
a reprint of an article published by you 
in the January 4 issue (1930) of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, entitled “How Five Big 
Firms Share Profits with Executives” ?— 
Lee H. Bristol, vice-president, Bristol- 
Myers Company, New York City. 

(Reader Bristol was not alone in calling 
for this article which appeared twenty 
months ago. Reprints by the score have 


been furnished on request. The article 
was introduced as evidence in the recent 
turmoil over executive bonuses in the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation —THuHE Ep. 
ITORS. ) 


Harvard Studies Us 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


It may interest you to know that the Har. 
vard School of Business Administration 
recently sent a man to me to get further 
details regarding the merchandising plan 
which was described in the May 23 issue, 
and that the subject has been or is going 
to be treated as a class problem—Maxwel] 
S. Cagan, advertising manager, The Ac. 
curate Parts Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

(The article referred to was entitled “Are 
You Trying to Fight Cut Prices with Cut 
Prices?” and it detailed a sales plan 
through which the Accurate Parts company 
to a large degree surmounted the prob. 
lem of price competition—THE Eprrors.) 


Those Population Studies 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We would be interested in securing from 
six to ten copies of ‘Population Studies 
of Principal Markets and Their Tributary 
Areas.” Some of the market surveys are 
missing from our market data file which 
we have clipped from your publication 
and pasted up in book form. I find them 
of value in appraising limits of city mar- 
kets and in preparing lists for direct mail 
to the trade in these markets.—H. B, 
Brown, Battenfield & Ball, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

(Of equal use, apparently, to sales ex- 
ecutives, advertising agency executives and 
media promoters is SALES MANAGEMENTS 
population study series. Reprints will be 
available about mid-September, at $2 each. 
—THE EpIrors.) 


Best Sales Articles 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


If Mr. Comyns’ articles are published in 
book form we would like to know about 
it. They're the most interesting set of 
sales articles we've read since Jim Collins 
wrote about salesmen in the Saturday 
Evening Post——L. A. Nixon, L. A. Nixon 
& Associates, New York City. 

(‘Tip Top Salesmen I Have Met,” the 
series referred to by Mr. Nixon, have been 
reprinted and are now available —THE 
EDITORS. ) 


What We All Need 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I am very much impressed with your new 
department called “Plus Signs.” Stuff like 
this is what we all need. There has been 


far too much pessimism. . . —Harvey R. 
Young, advertising director, Columbus 
Dispatch. 


(The Columbus Dispatch is one of more 
than fifty newspapers or business papets 
which are making regular use of “Plus 
Signs’—through pre-releases furnished by 
the SALES MANAGEMENT editorial offices 
—in its own columns.—THE Eprrors.) 


Progressive Feature 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

“Plus Signs” is the sort of progressive 
feature we expect of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
. . LL. W. Gillette, assistant directo 
of advertising, National Geographic Mag: 
azine, Washington, D. C. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending August 22, 1931 


e e e General trade, though not active in some lines, 
held its own fairly well last week. Wholesale buying was 
moderately good. The basic industries were still dull 
with a slight increase in steel. 


e e e Average commodity prices last week were the 
same as the week before, the Irving Fisher index remain- 
ing at 69.5, in spite of weakness in agricultural products. 


e e e@ Building permits reported by Bradstreet’s in 
215 cities were 13.3 per cent more in July than in June. 
Generally June is the better month. So that although 
comparison with a year ago is still rather dismal—showing 
a decrease of 37 per cent—the trend of the moment is 
decidedly encouraging. 


e e e Shoe production in July continued the ad- 
vance which was noted in June, amounting to 28,500,000 
pairs, according to preliminary estimates, a gain over the 
previous July of 18 per cent. 


e e e Employment in July fell off 2 per cent and 
payrolls 4.8 per cent, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics compilations from reports of 46,058 establish- 
ments with 4,491,521 employes whose weekly wages were 
$104,280,547. Increases were shown by five of fifteen 


groups. 


e@ @ @ Average railroad wages in May (the latest of 
which we have any report) were just under $140 a month. 
In May, 1930, they were $143. The number of railroad 
employes declined 16.5 per cent in the year, total wages 
18.9 per cent. Wage scales in this highly organized field 
held up but the labor cost per man came down. 


@ @ @ Domestic use of electricity for light and 
power in the first six months of this year was 7.2 per cent 
greater than in the same period last year. 


e e e Internal revenue collections in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 amounted to $2,428,228,700, a reduction 
of $611,916,900. Income taxes accounted for 90 per cent 
of the decrease. Corporation taxes were down $237,021,- 
000, 19 per cent; individual taxes, $313,196,900, 27 per 
cent. 


@ @ @ The Farm Board suggestion to plow a lot of 
cotton back under ground has added nothing to the board’s 
chances of escape from a flood of surpluses. The state 
governors will have none of it. The growers greet it only 
with laughter in which there is no merriment. Most 
other critics think the gods, contemplating an act of de- 
struction, are up to their usual trick of first inspiring their 
contemplated victims with delusions of madness. Brazil 
meanwhile goes on burning coffee it cannot sell. 


© @e e Drug, Inc., made $10,656,054 ($3.04 a share) 
in the first half of this year, three cents a share more than 
in the first half of last year when profits were $10,542,- 
007—a poor text for a gloomy discourse. The same 
comment applies to Armstrong Cork’s showing for the 
same period—$879,047 (seventy-one cents a share) com- 
pated with $773,309 (sixty-two cents a share). 


[269] 


e@ e e American Cyanamid, on the other hand, with 
a profit for the whole year ended June 30 of only $548,- 
669 (twenty-two cents a share) compared with $4,618,- 
099 ($1.86 a share), offers a theme better suited to the 
pessimistic mood. 


@ @ @ The case of Loft, Inc., eastern candy makers, 
is for the delectation of all, optimists or pessimists, who 
believe in energetic promotion regardless of their feelings 
about things in general. Pushing its products with great 
vigor in newspaper advertising, this company increased its 
sales in the first seven months of this year by 67.8 per 
cent, to $7,436,783, and reports that it is now on a sub- 
stantial earning basis for the first time in several years. 


@ e e Sears, Roebuck sales in the four weeks 
ended August 13 were 6.2 per cent less than in the same 
period a year ago. For thirty-two weeks of this year the 
decline was 6.8 per cent. 


e e e Of 48,832,589 persons found by the 1930 
census to have gainful employment, something more than 
3,769,000, nearly 8 per cent, were engaged in retail trade 
and earned $5,134,000,000, close to 6 per cent of the 
estimated national income. Proprietors, it is computed, 
numbered 1,470,000. 


@ e@ e Automobile output in August touched close to 
bottom—about 155,000 cars compared with 221,485 in 
July, Ford omitted. This the industry regards as a natural 
pause before a fresh advance in the fall, especially for 
low-priced cars. A new Ford model is expected in Oc- 
tober, according to the rumor mongers. They are not 
always wrong. 


@ @ @ Sears, Roebuck has taken over Hallaburton- 
Abbott, textile store in Tulsa with a $2,000,000 business, 
and will add to it full department store lines. Still look- 
ing confidently ahead. 


@ @ @ Price maintenance arguments for use in 
letters to Congressmen are being urged once more by the 
New York Board of Trade which has asked Professor 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, the well-known economist, to inves- 
tigate the whole subject. 


e e@ e Department stores are threatening to throw 
out their book departments unless publishers allow them 
a larger initial mark-up. A survey for the national asso- 
ciation finds that stores doing more than $10,000,000 total 
business a year lost last year 2.9 per cent on their book 
trade. 


e @ e To discuss the present relation of anti-trust 
laws to existing business conditions, the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce has summoned a national 
conference for October 26. 


e@ e@ e@ Our foreign trade in July sank to new lows. 
Exports were $183,000,000 compared with $261,919,000 
a year ago; imports, $175,000,000 compared with $220,- 
444,000. Excess of exports dropped from $46,175,000 
last year to $8,000,000 this year. 


How Should a President 


Talk to His Salesmen? 


We'll Say Mr. Davey Knows! 


ARTIN L. DAVEY, 
president of the 
Davey Tree Expert 


Company, Kent, Ohio, 
has laid his index finger on at 
least one of the major reasons 
why business is poorer in many 
lines than actual conditions 
warrant. 

Mr. Davey says this: That 
orders are off all over the 
country because of the thor- 
oughly whipped attitude of 
salesmen. Morale is shot and, 
in many cases, nothing is being 
done on the part of manage- 
ment to restore it. The men, 
in short, have a bad case of 
heebie-jeebies. They are afraid 
to ask for orders. They shy 
at buyers. They accept with- 
out fighting the most casual 
objection on the part of buyers 
—then trudge back to their 
hotels to write a letter to the 
house about the “awful’’ con- 
ditions. 

SALES MANAGEMENT is printing, 
in practically every issue, fact reports 
of individual companies whose sales 
and profits this year are above those 
of 1929. They are the companies 
that have refused to mark time. They 
are the companies whose executives 
have seen, in the retrenchment policies 
of competitors, their own best selling 
and advertising opportunities. They 
are the companies who have shamed 
their men for cry-babying and have 
sent them into the field with more 
brass-tack selling information and 
better selling equipment than they 
have ever had before. They have 
stuck to the job of selling, while 
others stopped dead in their tracks. 
Mr. Davey’s company is one of these. 

In last week’s issue eight heads of 
big concerns in the refrigeration in- 
dustry told why their industry is hav- 
ing one of the best years in its history. 
This is true even though electric and 
gas refrigerators must still be classified 
to some extent as luxuries, and sell 


One of the big reasons why busi- 
ness isn’t recovering faster is that 
the salesmen of the country are 
scared to death, 
» Davey. 


says 


BY A. K HAN 


Managing Editor, Sales Management 


for considerably more than $1.98. In 
speaking for his company, Louis 
Ruthenburg, president and general 
manager of Copeland Products, Inc., 
bears out Mr. Davey’s contention that 
there is plenty of business for those 
who go after it, by saying, . . . “as 
far as we know, there have been no 
brain-staggering ‘stunts’ performed 
and no rabbits have been pulled out 
of hats (in the refrigeration industry) . 
Rather conventional methods of sell- 
ing and sales promotion have been the 
tule, but there have been no pulling 
of punches.’ Everyone in the industry 
seems to have stuck very steadily to 
his job of selling refrigerators.” 

Being a man of action, Mr. Davey 
reached his conclusion, then did some- 
thing about it. His first step was a 
letter to his own salesmen. We're 
printing the gist of it here: 

“SPECIAL ATTENTION, PLEASE! 
“To the Representatives: 

“A few days ago our purchasing 
agent told me that never in all of his 
experience had it been as easy to say 
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Martin 
And management has 
failed to take vigorous enough 
measures to restore a fighting 
spirit. Mr. Davey has not only 
tackled this problem with his own 
men, but has helped executives in 
other industries in doing likewise. 


‘no’ to the salesmen who all 
upon him as it is at the present 
time. He said that the sales- 
men call on him expecting to 
be turned down; that their 
whole manner indicates that 
they are licked, and that most 
of them are making their calls 
in a perfunctory and _half- 
hearted way. 

“These things set me to 
thinking, wondering whether 
this attitude on the part of the 
majority of salesmen through- 
out the United States may not 
be partly responsible for the 
delay in the return of prosper- 
ity. I have been wondering 
what the result would be if 
all the salesmen in this coun- 
try would immediately change 
their attitude and go out with 
determination to pry loose 
every available dollar's worth 
of business. Suppose that they 
would suddenly quit taking 
‘no’ for an answer so easily, and pro- 
ceed with a bulldog determination to 
get orders, and then more orders. 

“My judgment is that such a united 
and cohesive movement among the 
hundreds of thousands of salesmen in 
this country would increase the busi- 
ness of the nation 15 or 20 per cent 
as if by magic... My reasons for this 
conviction are as follows: It is obvious 
that the depression, from which the 
country is now beginning slowly 
to emerge, was the result of economic 
causes such as overproduction, and 
overexpansion, and overbuying. | 
believe that these economic causes 
have very largely spent their force, 
and that public confidence is the one 
thing that is most seriously needed to 
start us on the road to recovery. In 
other words, I believe that psychology 
has more to do at the present time 
with holding back the business of the 
country than anything else—such 
things as doubt, and fear, and pessi- 
ae 
(Continued on page 294) 


Martin L. Davey is the son of the founder 

of the Davey Tree Expert Company, who 
7 came to this country from England. There 
John Davey had had a truck garden which 
earned his living expenses and gave him some 
extra funds with which to experiment with tree 
surgery. 

The business today is in the million dollar 
class. An interesting chapter in the life of the 
business revolves around an experiment Davey 
conducted on the trees in Central Park, New 
York. The New York park commissioner chal- 
lenged a statement made by Davey that the 
trees in the famous park were slowly dying of 
neglect. The commissioner attributed their de- 
cline to noxious gases in the city air. Davey, 
amid much public discussion of the question, 
made tests and proved the commissioner was 
wrong. He then selected 100 trees in the park 
and in June, 1925, began to treat them at his 
own expense. A year later comparative pictures 
taken of the “patients” demonstrated how much 
progress had been made. 


Harris & Ewing 


Some of the Companies that Backed Mr. Davey’s Plan 
for Helping to Rebuild the Morale of Salesmen 


J. R. Nutt, chairman of board, THE UNION Trust 
CoMPANY, Cleveland Ohio. 

R. H. Faulkner, president, AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CoM- 
PANY, Auburn, Indiana. 

Edward G. Seubert, president, STANDARD O1L COMPANY 
OF INDIANA, Chicago, Illinois. 

E. P. Thomas, vice-president, UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION, New York City. 

Adrian D. Joyce, president, THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. C. Faustmann, president, ROYAL TYPEWRITER CoM- 
PANY, INc., New York City. 

H. S. Wherrett, president, PrrrsBURGH PLATE GLASS 
CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

L. H. Sturtevant, president and general manager, SruR- 
TEVANT MILL COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

Ernest T. Trigg, president, JOHN Lucas & COMPANY, 
INc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

H. Krohn, vice-president in charge of sales, FEDERAL 
Motor Truck COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 

Alfred G. Keeshan, vice-president, KNox Hat Com- 
PANY, INc., New York City. 

B. L. Winchell, chairman executive committee, REM- 
INGTON-RAND, INCc., New York City. 

William E. Boyer, general sales manager, CLICQuoT 
CLuB COMPANY, Millis, Massachusetts. 

Alex Legge, president, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
ComPANy, Chicago, Illinois. 

T. K. Partridge, general sales manager, SOUTHWESTERN 
PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

H. A. Green, president, FURNITURE CORPORATION OF 

America, Ltp., Portland, Oregon. 


H. B. Fawcett, vice-president, THE REPUBLIC STAMPING 
& ENAMELING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio. 

T. L. L. Temple, president, SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER 
COMPANY, Texarkana, Texas. 

William M. Hatch, president, PEERLESS CEMENT Cor- 
PORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

A. A. Herschler, vice-president, THE WAHL COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

William S. Konold, executive vice-president, THE WAR- 
REN TOOL & FORGE COMPANY, Warren, Ohio. 

E. F. Weston, president, WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRU- 
MENT CORPORATION, Newark, New Jersey. 

J. A. Loetscher, president, FARLEY & LOETSCHER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dubuque, Iowa. 

M. J. Hennessey, president, DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN CoM- 
PANY, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

W. J. Finn, vice-president and general manager, THE 
CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 

James W. Hook, president, THE GEOMETRIC TOOL 
CoMPANY, New Haven, Connecticut. 

William Q. Wales, president, BROWN-WALES Com- 
PANY, Boston, Mass. 

Watt L. Moreland, president and general manager, 
MoRELAND Motor TRUCK COMPANY, Los Angeles, 
California. 

A. S. Rodgers, president, WHITE SEWING MACHINE 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. A. Schoenfeld, president, WALSH HARNESS CoM- 
PANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

L. W. Watkins, president and general manager, DETROIT 
PACKING COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 

Warren D. Howe, treasurer, THE WILLIAM D. GIBSON 
ComPANyY, Chicago, Illinois. 


G E Sells Apathetic Buyers 


with Sales Films 


ALES films that are exhibited in 

the homes of prospects by means 

of a small projector of the 

“pocket” variety, operated by the 
salesman, have proved to be one of 
the most effective helps employed by 
General Electric refrigerator salesmen, 
in the opinion of A. C. Mayer, man- 
ager of the merchandising division of 
the electric refrigeration department 
of the General Electric Company, 
Cleveland. 

The equipment is much the same as 
that now in common use in sales 
training work, except that it is 
smaller. The projector can be car- 
ried in a large pocket, although it is 
more conveniently and more common- 
ly carried in a leather case suspended 
from the shoulder like a folding 
camera. It plugs into any electric 
light socket or convenience outlet and 
projects a brightly lighted picture 
several feet wide or just a few inches 
wide, as desired, on any plain surface 
—wall or a window shade. It is 
manually operated, the pictures con- 
stituting a series of individual slides, 
or frames, mounted on a reel of film 
which are turned into position by the 
operator. Each picture is accompanied 
by brief copy. 

There are usually thirty-five to fifty- 
five pictures to each film and a show- 
ing requires from about fifteen min- 
utes to an hour or longer, depending 
on the length of time individual pic- 
tures are viewed and how much com- 
ment the salesman adds. 

While new films of the series are 
issued from time to time to meet sea- 
sonal needs, present new models and 
incorporate new selling plans, it is 
unnecessary to publish new ones as 
often or as regularly as it is in a 
sales training course because the old 
pictures are new to new prospects. 
There are four films in use at present. 
Three of these are calculated to con- 
vince three classes of prospects, while 
the fourth is primarily to interest 
children, although it possesses consid- 
erable sales material also. 

First, there is the prospect who in- 
sists that he can’t afford to buy an 
electric refrigerator. The manufac- 


turer insists that the product will pay 
for itself within a reasonably short 
time, hence an effort is made to con- 


Any concern that sells a relatively high-priced spe- 
cialty product and often finds it difficult to get the 
prospect to listen to the sales story may find this plan 
used by General Electric refrigerators applicable to 
their business. If words fail, G E tries pictures, 


BY D. G BAIRD 


vince this class of prospects that they 
can afford to buy it by showing them 
a film entitled, ‘“G E Pays for Itself.” 

Closely related is another class who 
promptly announce that they don’t 
need it; that they have been getting 
along nicely all these years without 
one and they don’t see why they 
should change at this late date. For 
them there is a film entitled, ‘‘House- 
wives on a Holiday,” illustrating how 
an electric refrigerator saves both 
time and money, enabling the house- 
wife to do her shopping less fre- 
quently, to enjoy more leisure, to 
serve many delicacies and to save 
money on the grocery bill. 

Then there are those who know 
someone who has an electric refrigera- 
tor of another make, or who have 
heard that some other is better, or who 
tend to question the principle of the 
General Electric, either openly or 
mentally. To convince them of the 
superiority of the General Electric and 
to emphasize its outstanding features, 
there is a film entitled, ‘‘Let’s Make 
Some Comparisons.” The compari- 
sons made, though, are not with 
other makes of electric refrigerators; 
they are with well-known objects such 
as a candle, a can of peaches, a pack- 
age of crackers and the Chrysler 
Building. The candle illustrates the 
fact that heat rises, the can of peaches 
is hermetically sealed and so is the 
G E refrigerator and so on. 

The children’s film is entitled, ‘The 
Knight in the White Castle,’ a G E 
refrigerator being the white castle, of 
course. 

As a rule, the salesman shows only 
one film to a prospect, although there 
is no prescribed course of procedure. 
Some salesmen resort to pictures to 
obtain the first interview, but the 
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more common practice is to use other 
helps until one learns the principal 
point of sales resistance, then show 
the film that is calculated to overcome 


this point. 
This ‘‘Brooder Service,” as it is 
called, was introduced about two 


years ago, largely as a result of the 
success experienced with a similar 
plan, called the “Incubator Service,” 
used in sales training. The electric 
refrigeration department furnishes 
both services to distributors at cost or 
slightly less and they in turn furnish 
them to dealers and salesmen. A new 
film in the ‘‘Incubator’’ series is issued 
every two weeks. There are said to 
be about 750 subscribers to the “In- 
cubator Service’’ and more than 2,800 
to the ‘‘Brooder Service.” Both serv- 
ices are sold by the regular field men. 

As already remarked, the home 
office sells the services to distributors. 
As to the manner by which “Brooder 
Service” shall be passed on to indi- 
vidual salesmen, each distributor and 
dealer decides for himself. Some offer 
it aS a prize, some rent it on a month- 
ly basis, others have several projectors 
which they lend to a given salesman 
only when he has special need of it. 
Some salesmen buy a projector them- 
selves, but more often two or three 
club together and buy one, the use 
of which they share among them- 
selves. 

‘Peculiarly enough, the plan seems 
to appeal first to the less successful 
salesmen,” Mr. Mayer said. “That 1s 
probably due, of course, to his realiza- 
tion that he needs all the help he can 
get, whereas the more successful sales- 
man has a tendency to scorn any such 
help at first. It’s like the measles, 
though; soon after one salesman in an 

(Continued on page 292) 


(“Good evening folks! You are now listening to the Clicquot Club Eskimos.” 
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Six Reasons Why 
Russell Salesmen 


Stick and Produce 


BY W. T. PALMER 


Manager, Replacements and Equipment Departments, Russell Manufacturing 
Company, Middletown, Connecticut 


The man who goes through preliminary sales train- 
ing, never quite makes the grade and finally, after 
eight or ten months, has to be released, represents one 
of the really serious wastes in distribution. The 
Russell Manufacturing Company has developed a 
series of policies which have proved helpful in cut- 
ting this type of turnover. What these policies are 
and how they have worked out is discussed here. 


N developing the policies which anything to prevent him from being 
govern the hiring and training of — bonded, the salesman did not answer 
men for our replacements sales the question directly. He soon foun¢ 
force we have sought a combina- he had a sudden appointment, de. 
tion of plans and methods which will parted and never showed up again. 
do something more than turn out In Salt Lake City an applicant passed 
average producers. We have tried to every test. The district manager and 
find less tangible incentives which will his assistant were eager to hire him. 
build up the kind of loyalty which § The question of a bond brought to 
will keep our best men from drifting light the fact that the salesman was 
away to competitors. And we have no longer working for the firm he was 
tried to foster a sportsmanlike spirit | supposed to be representing, that he 
of rivalry between men and divisions = was heavily in debt and that as a 


which brings out the latent produc- salesman he would make a star poker 
tive capacity that is dormant in almost _ player. 
every worker. When an applicant has passed our 
Today new Russell salesmen are re- = requirements and filled out a three- 
cruited largely from relatives of page questionnaire application he is 
present employes, or through recom- ‘“‘sold” on the company and given 
mendations of the trade. The ma- facts about its age, its strength, both 
jority of our present force of 225 financial and in relation to competi- 


men were recruited through classified — tion, and what it does to support its 
advertising. Each applicant must have _ salesmen’s efforts. The opportunities 
a savings account to tide him over for the salesman in his exclusive ter- 


the introductory period, an auto-  ritory are explained on the basis of 
mobile, references and a reputation car registrations, since Russell has 
clean enough to permit of bonding, | complete statistics on the ratio of sales 
because the Russell salesman must _ of each of its producis to those figures. 
often collect for his company. Once the salesman is sold we im- 


The ability of a salesman to secure mediately try to discourage him. 
a bond is one of the best tests of | This change of tactics is important, 
character. The manager was about to because if the applicant has any 
hire a salesman to cover a Maryland “quit” in him it is best to find it out 
territory. When asked if there was before the company spends $300 to 
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train him. We show the applicant 
exactly what he can sell on the basis 
of car registrations, but in the same 
breath we explain how hard he will 
have to work to sell his quota. If 
the applicant stands this test, he in- 
variably makes a good salesman, be. 
cause he starts off right and the right 
start is half the battle. Further proof 
of the efficacy of this policy of dis. 
couragement is the decrease in the 
salesman turnover as soon as we 
adopted these tactics. 

Salesmen within convenient dis- 
tance of the factory are sent there 
for training; otherwise they work 
with their divisional manager. The 
new salesman is given a manual to 
study, as well as his complete carty- 
ing case of literature and samples. 
The sales manual has fourteen chap- 
ters on the following subjects: Facts 
about the Russell Manufacturing 
Company, the replacements depatt- 
ment, merchandising outlets, advertis- 
ing and publicity, merchandising 
brake linings and allied products, 
merchandising clutch facings, trans- 
mission lining, industrial brake lin- 
ing, fan belts, orders and _ reports, 
credits, terms, collections, appearance, 
correspondence _ directory, —_ sample 
order, good-will items, syllabus on 
asbestos and asbestos products. At the 
end of sixty days the salesman must 
pass an examination on the contents 
of the manual, with a grade of at 
least 60 per cent. A short time later 
he is given another examination on 
which he is required to get a grade 
of 85 per cent. 

While he is studying the manual, 
the new man spends his first day go- 
ing over the sample case and price 
book. For the next week he is out 
calling with the divisional manager or 
his assistant. The divisional manager 
in this week makes it a point to comb 
the territory very thoroughly and to 
work a full day from the time the 
garages open in the morning until 
well along in the evening. The divi- 
sional manager must stay with the 
salesman until they have closed a sub- 
stantial order. This is important, be- 
cause it demonstrates to the new 
applicant that the company’s products 
can be sold in volume. 

The next two weeks the salesman 
works his territory alone. After that 
the divisional manager goes out with 
the salesman to check up, particularly 
on how hard the salesman is working 
his territory. This insistence on get- 
ting out bright and early in the morn- 
ing has had its humorous incidents. 
The manager of the Wisconsin sales 


force expected to start out a new man 


one morning by about eight o'clock. 


AuGuUST 22, 1931 
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How Russell Cuts Turnover: 


@1. Selection that gives the quitter a chance to 
quit before he starts. 
@2. Training that starts the cub off right with 


an order. 


@3. Proper selling tools—‘Showing a sample is 
worth an hour’s chit-chat.” 


@4. Reports 
volumes. 


that make a few words tell 


@5. Compensation that makes the salesman a 


partner. 


@6. Special stimulation that puts a kick in the 


salesman’s job. 


At five-thirty the cub roused him from 
sleep, saying that he had come early 
so that they could talk over their can- 
vass while waiting for the garages to 
open at seven. 

The Russell salesman is not trained 
to standardize his approach, with the 
exception that he must show samples 
and the advertising portfolio. In case 
after case a Russell salesman, when 
calling on a dealer, has heard a com- 
petitor’s salesman there ahead of him 
ask the dealer, ‘Is there anything in 
my line you want today?” The an- 
swet from the dealer is usually, “No, 
thanks, call again some time.” Then 
the Russell salesman has opened his 
sample case, made the dealer see and 
feel, smell and sometimes taste his 
samples, and time after time has 
walked out with an order on the very 
product the competitor carried, but 
did not recall to the mind of the 
dealer. 

Other than the requirement that he 
show samples and the advertising 
portfolio, the Russell salesman is left 
to develop his own canvassing tech- 
nique, About half the force follow 
4 natural bent and stress the merchan- 
dising angle in their selling. The 


other half, with a mechanical bent, 
close sales by helping the dealer with 
his technical problems. To support 
the technical efforts of the force, brake 
clinics are held at which a factory 
representative gives demonstrations 
and shows motion pictures. Dealers, 
fleet owners and garage and service 
station operators are invited to hear 
talks by divisional managers and local 
traffic officials. 

The Russell salesman is given a 
complete set of selling tools which 
he carries in a leather case. The case 
contains samples of forty-eight prod- 
ucts, two sample folders, supplies 
such as sales reports, order books, 
data books, envelopes, rebate agree- 
ments, advertisement requisitions, 
signs, transparencies, price _ lists, 
garage cards, metal plates, etc. Be- 
sides this there is a complete catalog, 
an indexed advertising portfolio, 
brake manual and finally the sales 
manual. The catalog and advertising 
portfolio are loose leaf and thus kept 
constantly up to date. 

The Russell salesman must make 
out daily and weekly sales reports be- 
fore he receives his commissions. On 
new accounts he has a credit report 


form to submit. On sales to jobbers 
there is a discount questionnaire form, 
with sufficient questions to answer to 
make certain that the jobber, semi- 
jobber or mill supply house is a safe 
customer. 

Each month the salesman is sent a 
form listing his sales for the previous 
month by products, both quantity sold 
and amount of sale. This shows the 
salesman on what items he is lagging, 
helps him to even out his effort and 
serves as his monthly record of sales. 

The salesman operates on a signed 
contract which specifies that he is to 
work eight hours a day on a com- 
mission basis, payable weekly. We 
insist that the salesman sell at least 
half as much volume in a month’s 
time as the jobber in his territory 
sells. Likewise the jobber is asked 
to put on pressure if he doesn’t equal 
the salesman’s record. While the 
salesman contacts every dealer-cus- 
tomer, he is expected to emphasize 
new accounts and the sale of new 
items to old customers. 

When Russell wants to push an 
item, it has found that a high rate of 
commission is more effective than a 
low price. Consequently the prob- 
lem of introducing a new item and 
pushing specialties is taken care of 
by a special commission arrangement 
and the proviso that the salesman 
must make at least ten calls on that 
specific item each week. By forcing 
the salesman to make at least ten calls 
a week he learns that a new product 
can be sold. In order to prevent a 
salesman from overloading dealers 
and skipping off to another job, hav- 
ing collected his commissions, his con- 
tract specifies that if he sells a dealer 
more than $500 worth at one time he 
gets the commission at the rate of $25 
a week. This effectively stops his 
leaving the territory at a crucial time. 
In order to prevent the salesman from 
building up a territory and then go- 
ing with a competitor at a better com- 
mission rate, contracts specify he will 
take a position with no competitor for 
at least the period of one year. 

The Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany takes credit responsibility. If, 
however, the company cannot collect, 
the salesman is charged back his com- 
mission and the company takes the 
loss on the merchandise. If the sales- 
man sells a C. O. D. account and the 
buyer refuses to pay, the salesman is 
blacklisted and not allowed to take 
another C. O. D. order unless he gets 
half of the amount in cash. 

Though salesmen are paid weekly 
and their incomes are fairly evenly 
distributed, it happens occasionally 
that in sickness a salesman needs 

(Continued on page 292) 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of each 
major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations state- 
ments were consulted for the definition of “carrier 
limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest cities 
within trading radius.” See notes for sources of 
additional material on each market. 
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The 150,000-or-more group of cities will be com- 
pleted next week with the studies for Flint and 
Nashville. This material will then be reprinted in 
booklet form and distributed at a nominal cost. If 
you wish one or more copies please write the editor. 
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Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


HE outstanding feature of 
population development in the 
Fort Worth area between 1920 
and 1930 was the gain made by 
Fort Worth itself—which is contrary 
to the trend shown by the major of 
large urban centers. Municipal Fort 
Worth jumped from 106,482 in 1920 
to 163,447 in 1930—a gain of 53.5 
per cent. Tarrant County (containing 
Fort Worth) gained 29.3 per cent. 

Because of the proximity of Dallas, 
and the fact that the trading areas of 
these two cities overlap in some de- 
gree, readers are referred to the Dallas 
study, which appeared in SALES Man- 
AGEMENT for June 13, 1931, and ad- 
vised to use it and the accompanying 
material in conjunction. 

Market information about the Fort 
Worth area may be obtained from the 
Fort Worth Press and Star-Telegram. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES MANn- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved, see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures. At the time 
the reference issue was printed only 
approximate figures were available. 

Previous studies in this series covered 
New York City (January 31, 1931); 
Chicago (February 7); Philadelphia (Feb- 
ruary 14); Detroit (February 21); Los 
Angeles (February 28); Cleveland (March 
7); St. Louis and Baltimore (March 14); 
Boston (March 21); Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco (March 28); Milwaukee and 
Buffalo (April 4); Washington and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul (April 18); New 
Orleans and Cincinnati (April 25); New- 
ark and Kansas City (May 2); Seattle and 
Indianapolis (May 9); Rochester and 
Louisville (May 16); Portland and Hous- 
ton (May 23); Toledo and Columbus 
(May 30); Denver and Atlanta (June 6); 
Dallas and Birmingham (June 13); Akron 
and Memphis (June 20); Providence and 
San Antonio (June 27); Omaha and Syra- 
cuse (July 4); Dayton and Worcester 
(July 11); Oklahoma City and Richmond 
(July 18); Youngstown and Grand Rapids 
(July 25); Bridgeport, Hartford and New 
Haven (August 1). 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Fort Worth 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable Per 


Per Cent Per Cent Money Income Capita 
Miles from Population Gain Population Gain 1929 Spendable 

Cities Fort Worth 1920 19 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 Omitted) Income 
Bathe ORONO ie ow nsiees cee oats 106,482 163,447 bo > Tarrant 152,800 197,553 29.3 $183,321 $930 
WECainesVIle sce cies ences 86.1 8,648 8,915 3.1 Cooke 25,667 24,136 — 6.0 15,094 626 
WEDCMEOM, stecins.disia emsceie coe 35.8 7,626 9,587 20.5 Denton 35,355 ae — 72 21,510 652 
RG elle tah + Cite eee eacn ee 115. 7,422 6,027 —18.8 Eastland 58,505 54,156 —41.6 24,393 718 
PP BasaNd.  cvsivenncceccnes 105 9,368 4,648 -—50.4 3 See above 
** Ranger eewetene ae egaas. Sele 16,205 6,208 —61.7 Sh Me 
+% Cleburne. ee eee eee 29 12,820 11,539 —10.0 Johnson 37,286 33,317 —10.6 21,061 632 
** Weatherford ........... DIE 6,203 4,912 —:-20.8 Parker 23,382 18,759 —19.8 9,886 528 
** Breckenridge ............ tis. 1,846 7,569 310.0 Stephens 15,403 16,560 y PS 12,653 765 
U8 Pilot POE: s-0:6:. 6 cc cus 83% 53.4 1,499 1,108 —26.1 Denton See above 
wich 0). | een ae 108 3,200 1,154 —63.9 Eastland _ 
PEP PRE wis cp sos soe eReaes 84. 3,229 y ee a 8 | —29.5 Erath 28,385 20,804 —26,7 10,906 524 
*** Stephenvill€ oo. cccesceee 76 3,891 3,944 1.4 > See above 
WUPUICERSNOEO hw tc ceca wens 85.8 1,373 1,837 33.7 Jack 9,863 9,046 — 8.3 4,653 514 
CHE ALVAERGO gk ein ot beccee we 27.3 1,284 1,210 — 5.7 Johnson See above 
POM wisiarern vases seeks 79.9 3,179 3,131 — 1.5 Montague 22,200 19,159 —13.7 11,204 598 
MRE NIACONA: a5 kocsis cw eew ene 127.3 1,422 2,352 65.4 See above 
*** Mineral Wells ........... 53. 7,890 5.986 —24.1 Palo Pinto 23,431 17,576 —25.0 9,762 555 
REOGHSOND cocina cteneekca 80.5 2,457 1,429 —41.8 = See above 
CRE ROM kc cee escwewws 13.0 3,031 3,661 20.8 Tarrant as 
COE BridceHOLt gs. kese cv eeene 78. 1,872 2,464 31.6 Wise 23,363 19,178 —17.9 10,276 535 
*** Decatur wohsceenseoemace ONG 2,205 2,037 — 7.6 a See above 
MTN TCRNAE ce tec en weeeee ceake 2,544 4,981 95.8 Young 13,379 20,128 50.4 12,416 644 
SO® Newcastle «ww ec ctnee 135.9 1,452 1,157 —20.7 er See above 
MURINE acikenceseceentsa s 125.8 1,164 4,138 255.5 ~ 3 
nee Hood 8,759 6,779 —22.6 3,222 478 
icc Somervell 3,563 3,016 —15.4 1,248 414 

TOTAL (POM, NEA 6 c60 th vnc ab ends daa ns eeedslne ead achusewedudedadesrsedenntencsin ais 481,341 472,989 — 1.7 $351,605 $743 


** Eight largest cities within) the trading radius (A. B.C.). 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 1,000 within the trading radius (A. B. C.). 
‘Miles from Fort Worth’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways. 


British versus American Methods 
for Developing Trade Overseas 


DITOR, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Having spent the month of June 

in London studying the methods 

used by the British in securing 
Overseas trade, I came across some 
astounding figures, viz.: that Ameri- 
can manufacturers are now spending 
at the rate of $60,000,000 a year in 
advertising their products in export 
markets. 

Figures in themselves are not en- 
lightening unless we dig deep into 
their significance. For instance, Brit- 
ain with a long history of export 
activity spends less than half that sum, 
but to compensate for the difference 
the British are much more active in 
their promotional effort. 

A British manufacturer never em- 
barks in local. publicity until a thor- 
ough campaign has been used in 
cultivating every available outlet for 
his product and sufficient merchandise 
placed with his potential outlets so 
that when he uses consumer advertis- 
ing he can be reasonably sure of tak- 
ing care of the demand as created. 

A British manufacturer first uses 
the Standard Catalog, a consolidated 
work sent bi-yearly to thousands of 


importers and retail dealers through- 
out the countries of the world. Next 
he secures accurate lists of retail and 
wholesale dealers that can buy his 
product and pay for it. These outlets 
are cultivated by direct mail for 
months, then he sends his traveling 
men to call on the trade and collect 
the orders. Then he does consumer 
advertising, all of which is prepared 
in the language of the country, using 
local idioms and local color wherever 
possible. 

Returning home, I naturally made a 
careful study of what we here in 
America are doing. To my surprise 
I found a great lack of understanding 
of foreign trade. When we consider 
that approximately 10 per cent of our 
sales volume goes overseas we can 
easily understand that this 10 per cent 
represents a real share of our net 
profit, for it is in this upper bracket 
that overhead has been absorbed and 
profits become realizable. 

Few of our American manufacturers 
seem to realize that overseas people 
are the same emotionally as our own 
public. The same laws of sale that 
apply here apply in other countries. 


Only a very few American manufac- 
turers go so far as to use the same 
intelligent sales promotional effort as 
they would use here. 

It is easy to obtain good reliable 
lists of sales outlets (high credit 
risks) and then plan a strong per- 
suasive mail campaign aimed at 
securing outlets. Then when distri- 
bution is secured a good overseas 
advertising agency can develop a con- 
sumers’ sales-producing campaign. 

Of course properly trained salesmen 
should travel the territory and keep 
the trade in line—Joseph Ewing, 
New York. 


Case Launches Campaign 
on New Farm Machines 


RACINE—‘Many thousands of dol- 
lars” will be spent in promotion this 
fall by J. I. Case Company here, to 
introduce a two-row corn harvester 
and a hammer feed mill — business 
and farm papers, direct mail. and a 
house organ being employed. 

Both machines are designed to help 
make farming more profitable. The 
harvester operates on the picking and 
husking principle. The feed mill is 


expected to develop demand because 
the farmer can make more profit from 
his grain by marketing through live- 
stock. 


Does the Drug Business 


Need a Housecleaning on 
the Free Deal Racket? 


The second of two articles* on free deals 


BY JAMES TRUE 


“Tam sure,” says this executive of one of the largest 
cooperative drug buying associations, “that substan- 
tial rewards await those manufacturers who have the 
foresight to consider the druggist as a selling rather 
than a buying agent and merchandise their goods 
accordingly. These manufacturers will eliminate 
the free deal and substitute for it merchandising 
plans that will aid the druggist to sell their goods.” 


ANY opportunities for more 
profitable business await those 
manufacturers in the drug 

field who can devise sound 

and economic selling methods to take 
the place of free deals, according to 
the opinion of the general manager of 
one of the largest druggists’ coopera- 
tive buying associations in the country. 
Although this official expressed 
himself emphatically on various phases 
of the subject, he requested that his 
identity be withheld, explaining that 
many of the members of his organiza- 
tion are still deluded by the belief that 
they profit by free deals. He also 
explained that this method of selling 
is widespread in the drug business 
because the retail druggist is trained 
scientifically to engage in a profession, 
and must acquire his merchandising 
knowledge in the school of experience. 
“For many years,” he continued, 
“the training that manufacturers have 
given the retail druggist has been 
detrimental to the interests of the re- 
tailer, and the stocks of a great major- 
ity of all druggists prove this state- 
ment. In his ignorance of merchandis- 


*The first appeared in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for April 25 (“Why We Aban- 
doned Free Deals and Other Subsidies’), 
and it brought a vigorous reply printed 
in the issue of May 23, under the head, 
“Free Deals Find a Staunch Champion,” 


ing, the average druggist has been 
trained to expect free deals. He accepts 
them as a matter of course. He is en- 
couraged by the manufacturers to con- 
sider only the supposed extra profit, 
and to ignore the fact that the so-called 
free goods seldom make up the loss due 
to the slowing down of turnover caused 
by the quantity necessary to get the 
free goods. 

“The manufacturer of druggists’ 
specialties who does not offer free 
deals is the rare exception. It is a 
source of amazement to me that so 
many houses of high standing should 
engage in a selling practice that is so 
basically unsound and so frequently 
unfair. In no other line of business 
does the free deal method of selling 
prevail so extensively as in the drug 
trade. Yet I am convinced, after many 
years of experience in the business, 
that free deals constitute the greatest 
and costliest evil in the drug indus- 
try.” 

The general manager then discussed 
the relations of the manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer, claiming that 
their interests should be identical, so 
far as distribution is concerned. But 
according to his analysis, the free deal 
is frequently used by manufacturers as 
a means of profiting at the expense of 
the wholesaler and retailer, and he re- 
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lated several experiences to prove the 
truth of his claim. 

It is common practice for manu- 
facturers to send their specialty sales- 
men to detail retailers, and then re- 
quire the wholesaler to place an order 
for all of the goods sold to his 
customers, regardless of the fact that 
he may have a large stock on hand. 
This leaves the wholesaler with a stock 
that creates unnecessary expense by re- 
maining practically dead for a long 
time, because most of the dealers in 


Why We Abandoned FreeDeals 
and Other Subsidies 
O 


One manufacturer in the drug field 

—and he is a widely known national 

advertiser —has abandoned free 

deals, and with great success. His 

story was told in an article pub- 
lished April 25. 


his territory are overstocked on the 
free deal. 

“There are three general forms of 
free deals,” the manager continued, 
“and for this reason they are confus- 
ing. Also, the time limit, under which 
they are offered, causes many misun- 
derstandings and mistakes. It requires 
three or four hours a day for one man 
to keep track of the various free deals 
on the goods we carry. The cost of 
this work is appreciable, and the ex- 
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pense goes to hamper, rather than aid, 
our distribution. 

“Keeping a constant check on all 
free deals is important, we have 
learned to our sorrow. My organization 
lost money one year, and it was the 
only unprofitable year in our history. 
The reason for the loss was the 
failure of the man in charge of free 
deals to do his work carefully. After 
the close of the year we checked up 
and found that if we had taken ad- 
vantage of all free deal offers we 
would have shown our usual profit in- 
stead of a loss; but this does not mean 
that free deals are ever really profita- 
ble. 

“It is surprising that manufacturers 
should hamper their distribution with 
schemes of the kind. I am satisfied 
that, in the long run, the free deal is 
just as detrimental to the manufacturer 
as it is to the wholesaler and retailer. 
I cannot be convinced that anything 
which slows down distribution and 
makes the handling of any product un- 
profitable for the wholesaler and re- 
tailer can permanently benefit the 
manufacturer, and I am sure the cause 
of many of the manufacturet’s produc- 
tion and distribution problems could 
be traced to free deals of one kind or 
another. 


Paying for Specialty Men 


“Manufacturers have told me that 
the free deal is the only means they 
know of whereby they can enable their 
specialty salesmen to pay their way. 
This means that the manufacturers are 
willing to employ specialty men at the 
expense of the retailer, because the 
dealer actually loses money on at least 
nine free deals out of ten. 

“They also offer the deals on ‘the 
theory that if they force orders on the 
trade the dealer will push their goods 
so as to make a profitable turnover. 
There. might be something in this 
theory if the manufacturer had a 
monopoly on the free deal system. 
But after a retailer loads up on some 
free deal he thinks he can sell profita- 
bly, he is almost invariably offered 
another deal on a competitive product 
for which he receives an occasional 
call, and he puts it in, too. This ex- 
perience is repeated again and again 
in the buying of most of the goods 
the druggist handles, and the result is 
chaos for a good many retailers. 

_ “In marking his goods the druggist 
is frequently led by free deals into 
confusion and costly mistakes. He is 
sold, let us say, one dozen of an item 
with 2 quarter-dozen free. When he 
marks the goods, to ascertain his cost, 
he figures off the discount represented 
y the free goods. He marks this cost 
on the goods, and then, in the course 


of time, when he reorders the item 
from his wholesaler, he compares the 
regular price with his free deal cost, 
and howls that he is being robbed by 


the jobber. Or he forgets the price 
paid and marks the new goods with 
the old cost. In this and other ways, 
free deals cause a lot of trouble and 
bad feeling, besides loss of profits. 

“The most convincing argument 
against free deals can be found in 
about 90 per cent of the independent 
drug stores of the country, and in 
many of the chain stores. I do not 
know a druggist who has not acquired 
some unsalable stock through the pur- 
chase of free deals, and in many stores 
such stocks have reached dangerous 
proportions. I have checked the stocks 
of a number of druggists who were 
in a failing condition, and in almost 
every instance the druggist could have 
paid all his bills and had a balance in 
the bank, if he could have realized the 
money he had invested in free-deal 
merchandise. 

“The individual manufacturer can 
do little toward ridding the industry 
of this evil, unless he will devise sell- 
ing methods that are an improvement 
on the free deal. This can be accom- 
plished, of course; but few manufac- 
turers seem inclined to take the step. 

“The most encouraging sign is the 


courses of instruction in merchandising 
that several colleges of pharmacy have 
adopted. I have been told that these 
courses are very popular with the stu- 
dents, and that, because of their suc- 
cess, similar courses undoubtedly will 
be included with the instruction of all 
of the colleges within a few years. 

“You may be sure that these courses 
teach that free deals are a fallacy and 
an imposition on the druggist. And 
there is little doubt that when enough 
students who have finished the courses 
enter the business there will be an end 
to free deals in the drug industry. 

“In the meantime, I am sure that 
substantial rewards await those manu- 
facturers who have the foresight to 
consider the druggist as a selling 
rather than a buying agent, and 
merchandise their goods accordingly. 
These manufacturers will eliminate the 
free deal from their selling and sub- 
stitute for it merchandising plans that 
will aid the druggist to sell their 
goods. They will tax their ingenuity 
and employ the best available talent to 
create sound and economic selling 
methods that will educate the retailer 
in the principles of creative merchan- 
dising. haa they will not only reap 
better profits for themselves, but will 
also accomplish great good for their 
industry.” 


Where Williams Oil-O-Matic Salesmen Find 
their Prospects; Doorbell Ringing Leads 
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Canvass 26% 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Canvassing is 
still the most productive method of 
locating prospects, the Williams Oil- 
O-Matic Heating Corporation here 
has found as a result of a survey. 
More than a quarter—26 per cent— 
of all prospects are developed in this 
manner. 

Dealer acquaintances and users rank 
second and third in importance. 


‘Past campaigns have proved that 26 
per cent of campaign sales were made 
to prospects secured through current 
canvassing,” the company points out 
in its sales organ, the Williams News- 
O-Matic. “If your prospects have 
been ‘worked to death’ canvass for 
new ones. Don’t be afraid of turn- 
Over in prospects. . . . Use all prof- 
itable sources and work them hard.” 


“Save the Day” 


BY RAY COMYNS 


NE of the best salesmen I ever knew—Jack Felton, are 

you listening-—had a slogan which, to my mind, had 

much to do with his consistent success. And I might 

remark that I had the pleasure of watching him pursue 
the even tenor of his way through the 1921 depression. 

That slogan was: 

“Save the Day.” 

And he lived it. By it, he meant make each day yield its 
tangible results—at least one order—in the face of all discourage- 
ment and obstacles. I’ve seen him at four o'clock, when the 
breaks had all been against him, when other men would be 
ready to quit and feel justified in doing so, redouble his efforts 
to pull results out of the waning day. I’ve seen him beard a 
belated executive in his den at five-thirty or six o'clock, keep 
going long after the street lamps, unnoticed by him, had been 
lit. I’ve known him to invent a plausible excuse to call on an 
executive at his home in the evening. 

And here’s where the story breaks down for the moment. 


Photo by 
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Roberts 


He didn’t always suc- 
ceed in saving the day. 

So he supplemented 
his slogan with an- 
other: “Save the 
Week.” 

I’ve seen him absolutely goose-egged 
on Wednesday. I’ve seen him go into 
Thursday—Friday—without enough to 
keep himself warm. But I say to you 
in all sincerity I never knew him to close 
a week without a volume which any 
good salesman could be proud of. 

So I submit a slogan cut to measure 
for every organization and every indi- 
vidual. 

Save the Day 
and if you can’t save the day, 
Save the Week 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each 
[280] 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 19.—The action of the 
governors of Texas and Oklahoma, in curtailing produc- 
tion of crude oil, will have an appreciable effect on Federal 
legislation to the same end, according to a great deal of 
unofficial discussion here. Business analysts and econo- 
mists are practically agreed that prices in major industries 
must be controlled if demoralization is to be avoided in 
the future. From the Federal viewpoint, it is best just 
now to allow the states to control the output of basic raw 
materials, and there is no doubt that successful campaigns 
on oil will encourage other states to control their output 
of various products. 

The present situation undoubtedly will stimulate legis- 
lation to broaden and simplify the anti-trust laws during 
the next session of Congress. The campaign has already 
started for the fixing of prices on trade-marked goods. 
This is a continuation of the backing the Capper-Kelly 
Bill has had for many years; but there is little doubt that 
the proposed legislation will be shelved. Price-fixing' for 
profit on manufactured goods meets a political opposition 
that appeals strongly to the public and that cannot be 
overcome. Therefore, it is most likely that legislation in 
this field will be in the nature of amending the anti-trust 
laws to enable manufacturers to get together with their 
competitors and agree not to cut prices below cost. This 
method of price-control can be promoted in the public 
interest. It will require no setting up of additional govern- 
ment organizations, and it has been mentioned by numer- 
ous authorities as the only practicable means of solving 
the problem of demoralizing predatory price-cutting. 


Lobbying Will Be Restricted during the next session, 
although several strong lobbies are being organized here 
for the purpose of gaining favor for certain measures. 
The investigation of all organizations of the kind, fos- 
tered by Senator Caraway, will be pushed, and it is prob- 
able that lobbying will have less effect during the next 
session than it ever has had. 


Special Influence with Congress and other government 
organizations, which is almost invariably claimed by lobby- 
ists, is something they never have had and never will 
possess. Several ex-congressmen and a number of lawyers 
pose as having this influence. When a bill passes that 
they are paid to push, the credit is given to their standing 
with Congress. When such legislation fails, they present 
a standard alibi. Some of these parasites have made money 
for many years, due to the misunderstanding of the average 
business man. The truth is that many of these lobbyists 
Ptejudice the cases they are employed to promote. 


The Strongest Lobby is the fair and open presentation 
of evidence by business men and their trade associations. 
Senators and Representatives are, as a rule, anxious to 
carn the facts surrounding all of the bills that are intro- 
uced in Congress. Many of them have assured this bureau 
that they read carefully every letter they receive. They 
are glad to receive visitors who can furnish them with 
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authentic information. Also, any business man or au- 
thorized representative of a trade association is welcomed 
by the various committees who examine the bills intro- 
duced, and the influence of these witnesses is vastly more 
powerful than that of any professional lobbyist. 


Encouragement of Advertising is likely to be a fea- 
ture of the work of the Department of Commerce during 
the fall. Heretofore the officials of that department have 
refused to advocate any form of advertising except in gen- 
eral terms. Now, however, although the statement was 
oral and given with the understanding that the official was 
not to be quoted, a department spokesman has said that 
the intangible assets of certain manufacturers are equal, 
if not greater, than, ever before. This statement includes 
the opinion that intangible assets may be decreased in 
value only when a firm fails to advertise, and that the 
value of trade names, good-will and other intangible assets 
increases with age. “It has taken years to develop and 
build these assets in large organizations,” the statement 
adds, ‘‘and no depression, unless it forces a firm to elim- 
inate advertising entirely, may lessen their value.” 


The Return of Beer is again being rumored and in- 
quiries by the thousand on the subject are reaching 
Washington. There is no possible chance of legalized 
beer manufacture for several years to come, if then. The 
present Congress is dry by a wide majority. Beer bills 
got nowhere during the last session and there can be no 
valid hope for the next session. 


Illegal Taxes on Business in the form of racketeering 
association dues, protection service and the like, are being 
resisted throughout the country. The depression, undoubt- 
edly, has fostered courage. The Departments of Justice 
and the Treasury are being importuned continuously to 
intercede in various cities for the protection of business 
concerns against the racketeers. Although both organiza- 
tions have made an enviable record, they cannot go much 
further and their attitude is that localities must promote 
their own defense. The unofficial estimates of losses to 
business concerns, due to this cause, have reached a stag- 
gering total. 


Opponents of Increased Freight Rates are offering a 
deluge of convincing objections to higher rates before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Well-informed 
observers state that any general increase is unlikely, if 
not impossible; but that the commission will gradually 
increase rates of certain classifications, although not to 
an extent that will disturb distribution. The most inter- 
esting phase of the testimony before the commission is 
the repeatedly voiced threat of shippers to increase their 
truck consignments if rates are increased. 


A Decrease of Third Class Mail, probably influenced 
to some extent by radio advertising, has been recorded by 
the Post Office Department. However, this decrease is 
not serious for the reason that the total volume of mail 
in fifty cities had declined only 8.15 per cent for July. 
Twelve important cities report on volume every week and 
their decrease this year is around 9 per cent. The greatest 
monthly decrease was slightly more than 10 per cent. 


Space Rates Must Drop, Says Bristol; 


Palmer of ANPA Fears They’ll Rise 


New YorK—The attitude of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
toward publishers of magazines and 
newspapers who have failed to accede 
to its recent request to cut advertising 
rates has become more outspoken. 


Bristol: 


“In other words, 
you cannot de- 
liver the same 
potential buying 
market for our 
expenditure that 
you previously 


did.” 


Although refusing to say what course 
national advertisers might follow in 
the event of a continued determination 
of publishers to maintain rates in the 
face of sharp reductions in the price 
of manufactured products, Lee H. 
Bristol, president of the association, 
told SALES MANAGEMENT this week, 
that in view of the fact that some few 
publishers have cut their rates, the 
conduct of the advertisers toward 
both groups “would probably be ob- 
vious.” 

In a letter to publishers this week, 
issued as a general reply to letters re- 
ceived from various individual pub- 
lishers, Mr. Bristol said: 

“I am not going to argue with you 
as to whether your costs are justifiable. 
Frankly, we have heard all that be- 
fore. If you are paying as much as 
you were in 1929 for your labor, 
your supplies, your editorial content, 
your overhead, we are sorry. Whether 
this justifies your not reducing your 
rates is another question. Some other 
publishers have reduced theirs. 

“I think you have overlooked a very 
important point. The prices most 
manufacturers are getting for their 
goods have been reduced. Believe 
me, they were no more in favor of 
reducing them than you are of reduc- 
ing your rates. I think I could write 


just as convincing a letter as to why 
these prices should not have been 
lowered as you have written me but, 


as a matter of fact, it would not be 
worth the paper it was written on be- 
cause most of these prices have been 
lowered, not once but several times. 
“The principal reason why these prices 
have been lowered is that while re- 
tailer customers are selling the same 
number of people they formerly were, 
these same people have a smaller pur- 
chasing power—20 per cent smaller in 
fact—and they are buying less than 
they were. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that 
you have the same situation in the 
publishing business? Your readers 
are the same people who buy our 
products. That I am sure you will 
admit. While your circulation may 
be just as great as it was a year ago 
so far as the advertiser is concerned 
it is worth considerably less because 
your readers have suffered a serious 
reduction in their buying power. 
Therefore, we advertisers are getting 
less return on our advertising from 
your publication today than formerly. 
In other words, you cannot deliver 
the same potential buying market for 
our expenditure that you previously 
did. 

“I think I am speaking for the whole 
membership of the Association of 
National Advertisers when I say that 
magazines and newspapers have been 
unduly slow in facing that basic fact. 
Perhaps publishers will not suffer 
from this, but if this is true then in- 
deed the publishing business is quite 
different from any other I know. 
Manufacturers are now concerned 
more than ever with helping their 
retailer customers sell their products. 
Most manufacturers are endeavoring 
to consider the problems their cus- 
tomers are facing and assist them in 
every way to make the going a little 
easier. This attitude is bringing its 
reward, but it will bring its greatest 
reward at the time when business be- 
comes better. 

“Of course, it is no fault of yours 
that the buying power of your sub- 
scribers is less, but that does not alter 
the fundamental fact—and you can- 
not escape it—that the buying power 
is reduced and there appears no valid 
reason why we should continue to 
pay you the same amount of money 
for less return. 

“After all, isn’t that serious food for 
thought for publishers ?”’ 
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Palmer: 
‘Rates are not 


based on buying 
power but are 
generally predi- 
cated upon the 
theory of a fair 
profit for service 
rendered.” 

| 
New YorK—The refusal of the great 
majority of newspaper and magazine 
publishers to reduce their advertising 
rates was defended by Lincoln B. 
Palmer, managing director of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, in an interview with this 
magazine this week. 

Mr. Bristol, Mr. Palmer said, ‘‘makes 
the following points: 

“1. Some publications have reduced 
advertising rates. 

‘2. Most manufacturers have reduced 
the price of their products because 
the public has 20 per cent less pur- 
chasing power than during the peak 
prices. 

“3. Circulation is worth less because 
readers have less buying power and 
therefore advertisers secure less return 
than formerly. 

“4, Magazines and newspapers have 
been unduly slow in facing that fact. 
‘5. Buying power being reduced, 
there is no reason why advertisers 
should not be given lower advertising 
rates. 

“It may be true that some publications 
have reduced advertising rates, but 
that is not unusual. It must be re- 
membered that during all years some 
publications have reduced while 
others have advanced their rates. 
“That commodity prices have declined 
from their peak in 1928 because of 
lessened purchasing power of the 
public is not surprising, but that seems 
to be entirely aside from the point 
because advertising is not a com- 
modity but a service. 

“We have not yet heard that doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, advertising agents 
and others rendering a service have 
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reduced their rates, fees or commis- 
sions, all of which serves to emphasize 
the non-comparable nature of com- 
modities and service. 

“The railroads, which render a service 
to the public, are asking for increased 
rates because of decreased volume. It 
is to be hoped that publications, which 
also render a service both to the pub- 
lic and to the advertiser, may not be 
compelled to increase their rates be- 
cause of decreased volume of adver- 
tising. 

“We have not observed that any gen- 
eral increase of advertising rates was 
made during the peak years because 
of an increased buying power of the 
public. 

“Rates are not based on buying power 
but are generally predicated upon the 
theory of a fair profit for service ren- 
dered. 

“Whatever decrease of circulation 
there may have been has been neg- 
ligible, but advertising volume in pub- 
lications has greatly decreased, in the 
case of newspapers approximately 20 
per cent during the past two years, 
with a corresponding decrease in rev- 
enue. 

“Still further to decrease revenue by 
lowering advertising rates is not con- 
ceivable, and would work to the dis- 
advantage of ‘both publisher and 
advertiser. 

“Because costs of production, in many 
instances at least, have reached an ir- 
reducible minimum consistent with 
fulfillment of the newspapers’ obliga- 
tions to the reading public, further 
reduction of revenue would impair the 
service and reduce value to the adver- 
tiser, 

“The advertising rate of the news- 
papers having always been excessively 
low, it may be assumed that adver- 
tisers will continue to seek profits 
through their use in the future as in 
the past.” 


Two Casket Firms Merge 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Plans are nearing com- 
pletion for a merger of the Memphis Cof- 
fin Company with the Bluff City Casket 
Company. The new firm will be known 
as the Memphis Casket Company. The 
Present plant of the Memphis Coffin Com- 
pany will be occupied by the new company 
and that of the Bluff City company will 
e discontinued. E. R. Cannon of Birming- 
ham, president of the Bluff City company, 
will head the new concern. 


Itinerant Food Frosters 


BostoN—Birdseye Packing Company, sub- 
Sidiary of General Foods Corporation, has 
developed portable machines for use in 
quick freezing of fresh fruit, vegetables, 
meat and fish, at point of ‘‘production.” 
The machines will be shipped, for ex- 
ample, to Newfoundland to freeze fish just 


out of the water, and to New Jersey for 
lima beans, 


Balance Sheet Becomes 
Sales Ammunition” 
SyRACUSE—L. R. _ Boulware, 
general sales manager of Syra- 
cuse Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion, has just sent a copy of the 
company’s balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1931, to each of its 

salesmen. 

The statement reports a profit 
of about $250,000 in the first 
six months of the year, and an 
increase in sales for this period 
of 26 per cent, as compared 
with 7 per cent for the industry 
as a whole. 


Mr. Penney Goes to Work 
at Store Number 1,457 


SEATTLE—The 1,457th link in the 
nation-wide chain department stores 
of J. C. Penney Company—and inci- 
dentally the Jargest unit in the group 
-~—was forged here last week with 
James Cash Penney, founder and 
chairman of the board, participating 
in the celebration and waiting on cus- 
tomers. The store, located on Second 
Avenue, in Seattle’s downtown district, 
is the fourth unit in Seattle and the 
110th in Washington and Oregon. 
Although the chain is now nation- 
wide in proportions, the most of its 
expansion has been in the west. The 
Original unit was started in Kem- 
merer, Wyoming, in 1902. 

In the last year the Penney company 
has expended in Washington $511,- 
817.46 for Washington-manufactured 
merchandise. 

One of Mr. Penney’s policies is told 
in his middle name. He sells 
for cash. 


Kroger Extends System 
to England; Morrill 
Sees Growth Abroad 


CINCINNATI—Extension of the Piggly 
Wiggly system to European chain 
grocery stores was announced this 
week by Albert H. Morrill, presi- 
dent of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company and its affiliated Piggly 
Wiggly Corporation here, following 
his return from a trip to Europe. 
Mr. Morrill, who is also head of the 
National Chain Store Association, at- 
tended the International chain store 
convention in Paris. 

Arrangements have been made with 
an English chain store company, he 
said, to operate the Piggly Wiggly 
type of store—of which there are 
2,500 in America, 500 being operated 
by the Kroger company. Altogether 
Kroger owns some 5,000 stores under 
its own name in the middlewest. 

The Kroger company was mentioned 
in SALES MANAGEMENT, August 1, as 
the probable nucleus of a nation-wide 
grocery chain store organization being 
discussed in Wall Street, to be formed 
by the merger of eight or nine large 
factors in this field. This chain of 
approximately 15,000 units and an an- 
nual sales volume of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 would be almost as large as 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany. 

“The chain store idea is growing in 
Europe,” Mr. Morill said. 

“The chains there do not have the 
keen competition among themselves 
which exists here. In France and Eng- 
land there is a sort of division of the 
country among them. In France the 


chains distribute 40 per cent of the 
nation’s wine.” 


Mr. Penney satisfies a customer 
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Spur Tie Reorganizes; 
Plans Big Campaign 
on Four-in-Hands 


BostoN—John L. Brummett, for the 
last five years vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Hewes & Potter, Inc., 
maker of Spur ties and Bull Dog sus- 
penders and garters here, has been 
elected president to succeed the late 
James A. Hewes. 

George W. Potter, son of Frank W. 
Potter and formerly treasurer, was 
elected vice-president. 

Mr. Brummett, forty-two years old, 
joined the company in 1916, after 
having been engaged in sales and ad- 
vertising work for several large con- 
cerns for the previous five years. 
When Hewes & Potter was incorporat- 
ed in 1926, he was made vice-presi- 
dent. During the entire period he 
has been responsible for all merchan- 
dising and advertising work. One of 
his biggest jobs will be the introduc- 
tion this fall of a four-in-hand tie to 
be known as Spur Royale, to be backed 
by a record-breaking advertising cam- 
paign. 

Hewes & Potter distributes ties to some 
16,000 men’s furnishings and depart- 
ment stores. 


S. O. Advances Bolton 


SEATTLE—E. W. Bolton, formerly assistant 
manager of the refined oil and naphtha 
division of Standard Oil Company of 
California, San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the company for 
northwest Washington and Alaska, with 
headquarters here. 


New YorK—The semi-annual meeting of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
will be held at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., November 16-18. 


Now he can wear a four-in-hand. 


A & P Gypsies to Appear 
on Air Twice Weekly 


New YorK—The A & P Gypsies, 
radio’s oldest program series (on the 
air continuously since 1923) will ap- 
pear twice weekly in  thirty-minute 
periods, beginning the first week in 
September. 

A new feature, the A & P Dance 
Orchestra, also under the direction of 
Harry Horlick, will start over an 
NBC-WJZ_ network Thursday eve- 
ning, September 3, taking thirty min- 
utes of the former Monday hour. 


Meat Trade Still Fights 
“Local Preferences” 


CuICcAGO—"When it becomes 
possible to move surpluses 
quickly through the retail stores 
by means of sales effort and 
special emphasis, the problem 
of fluctuating supply will be 
solved,’ T. G. Lee, president of 
Armour & Company, Chicago, 
told the National Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, in conven- 
tion recently. 

Local preferences and _peculiar- 
ities are still responsible for 
much waste in that business, 
Mr. Lee added. ‘‘The Chicago 
market demands light pork loins 
with the shoulder blades re- 
moved, while Cleveland buys 
heavy loins with the blades in. 
Pittsburgh buys pork shoulders 
weighing more than sixteen 
pounds; Scranton, in the same 
state, very light shoulders 
weighing from eight to ten 
pounds. I am perfectly 
sure that a Pittsburgh retailer 
could sell light pork shoulders 
if he tried.” 


Duco Sales Break Record; 
Sample “Beauty Kit” Aids 


WILMINGTON—The automotive fin- 
ishes division of the du Pont Company 
reported this week that as a result of 
an intensive sales and advertising 
program the volume of its No. 7 Duco 
Polish broke all records in the first 
six months of this year. 

The campaign was run in newspapers, 
trade papers and magazines, and over 
a network of radio stations for which 
special artists were engaged, while 
dealers cooperated with an extensive 
use of window display material. It 
was anticipated by an extensive dis- 
tribution of stocks throughout the 
country and through the offering of 
cartons of samples known as “‘beauty 
kits.” 


r 
He’s joining Coolidge. 


Metropolitan Life Elects 
Ralston Head to Board 


New YorkK—William H. Danforth, 
president of Ralston Purina Mills, St. 
Louis, with branch mills in other sec- 
tions of the country, has been elected 
a director of New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Danforth, a leader in the milling 
industry, is a director of the Joint 
Stock Land Bank, of the Union Trust 
Company and of Washington Uni- 
versity, all in St. Louis, and a trustee 
of Berea College, Kentucky. 


General Tire Introduces 
Rubber Traffic Signals 


AKRON—General Tire & Rubber 
Company has extended its manufac- 
turing operations beyond the tire in- 
dustry to include a_ rubber traffic 
signal, which has just been patented. 
The signal consists of a flexible rubber 
panel twenty-two inches long, stand- 
ing seven inches high on the pave- 
ment, with letters of yellow rubber. 
A cleated base of creosoted wood, 
with brass anchor plates, is enclosed 
in a rust-proof aluminum case. It 
will be placed in the middle of the 
street or traffic lane, directly in the 
line of the drivers’ vision, and may 
be seen 500 feet in the daytime and 
250 at night. 

C. O. Buckmaster is manager of ac- 
cessory sales for the company. 


National Promotes Stitt 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Eugene W. Stitt, for- 
merly heating supervisor for the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company and 
other firms in the heating industry, has 
been appointed sales engineer of the new 
gas heating division of National Radiator 
Corporation here. 
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If it’s 
MUSIC 


Then 


ORLVIEW, 


Is the Medium 


= MUSIC TRADE REVIEW is the business 
paper of the general music merchant—and has 
been for more than half a century. Covers 
every division of the music industry of the 
United States from harmonicas to pipe organs 
with special departments for each section. 


Goes to over 4,000 selected music merchants 
each month — circulation guaranteed and 
proven. Countrywide, balanced distribution. 


Livest editorial content of any paper in the field 
and therefore the widest read. The recognized 
authority of the music industry. 


New low advertising rates and circulation 
breakdown—by States and products handled— 
on application. 


THE MUSIC TRADE REVIEW 


Established 1879 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Published monthly by 
FEDERATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


Pianos ¢ Organs @ Band and Orchestra Instruments 
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. R. G. Sous, until recently sales 
manager of the Merrell- Soule division of 
the Borden Company, has been elected to 
succeed E. §. BARLOW, retired, as presi- 
dent of Soule, Feeley & Richmond agency 
of New York and Syracuse, formerly Bar- 
low, Feeley & Richmond. RoserTt S. 
FEELEY and RALPH RICHMOND continue 
as vice-presidents in charge of art and 
copy, respectively; A. S. HARDIN, vice- 
president, manager of New York office; 
Ray REEDER, secretary; and FrieEDA W. 
O'LEARY, treasurer. 


. Louis R. SMITH, a former director 
and secretary of the Class Journal Com- 
pany, with which he was associated for 
twenty-five years, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales promotion of 
Sutton & Schipper, Inc., New York, in- 
dustrial publicity agent. 


. H. D. McNauGurTon, for the past 
six years engaged in the agency field, has 
been made production manager of Grace 
& Holliday, Detroit, advertising counsel. 


. . C. L. MENSER of the production 
department of the National Broadcasting 
Company, at New York, has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago division as produc- 
tion manager there. 


ALAN REINHART, formerly sales 
manager of the Keystone ‘Advertising Cor- 
poration of Massachusetts, is now special 
representative in the New England ter- 
ritory for Criterion Advertising Company. 


. A. O. Huryja, president of Hurja, 
Chase & Hooker, Inc., has returned from 
a six weeks’ tour of the Continent and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


. LAwRENCE D. THORNTON has re- 
signed as sales director of Rotoprint 
Gravure Corporation, New York,  sub- 
sidiary of William F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany, to become vice-president in charge of 
new business and a principal in the firm 
of Platt-Forbes, Inc., advertising agency 
there. W.S. WALKER, head of the media 
department, has also become a member of 
Platt-Forbes, Inc. 


. . Frederick Duerr, Inc., recently 
formed in Seattle, has become affiliated 
with Hubert J. Soher Company in north- 
ern California and Associated Public Re- 
lations, Inc., in southern California. 


Kiernan-Launder Associates, Inc., 
specializing as sales and service representa- 
tives for broadcasting stations, has been 
formed with offices in the Chanin Building, 
New York, by JAMES P. KIERNAN, for- 
merly president of Kiernan-Richardson 
Corporation, and Ray S. LAUNDER, for- 
merly advertising manager of Broadcast 
Advertising. Mr. Kiernan is president, 
Mr. Launder vice-president, and LILLIAN 
HoLMEs, until recently in charge of time 
contracts with Scott, Howe, Bowen, Inc., 
secretary. 


Now Puritan Cosmetics 

St. Louis—Puritan Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany here has changed its name to Puritan 
Cosmetics, Inc. 


Airlineage Coupon Book 
Introduced by Century 
Cuts Transport Costs 


CHICAGO— “Airlineage’”” coupon 
books, coupled with new low tariffs, 
now make it possible for passengers 
to fly between seven of the larger 
cities in the central west at fares from 
10 to 25 per cent under the cost of 
rail fares plus Pullman. These coupon 
books, issued by Century Air Lines, 
Inc., a division of the Cord Corpora- 
tion, operate like this: 

One- -way fares are based approximate- 
ly on rail fare plus the cost of a 
Pullman lower berth. When an air- 
plane passenger buys a round-trip 
ticket, good for thirty days with stop- 
over privileges, he gets a reduction of 
10 per cent. 

The books are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100 and $250. The former 
carries an additional 10 per cent off 
and the latter 15 per cent off. In 
other words, the round trip by rail, 
from Chicago to Cleveland, plus Pull- 
man, is $32.02. If a $250 coupon 
book is used it is $24.41 by air. Train 
time between Chicago and Cleveland 
is seven hours and forty minutes; fly- 
ing time, three hours. 

Similar airlineage coupon books are 
used on the Century-Pacific Air Lines, 
the west coast division. 

The books are transferable at discre- 
tion of the purchaser. 

Since the books were placed in service 
passenger trafic on the Century lines 
has jumped amazingly, officials say. 
On one day recently 375 passengers 
were carried and the average business 
is running at a rate of about 7,500 
passengers a month. Records kept by 
the company show that about 90 per 
cent of its passengers are listed as 
traveling ‘‘on business.” 


Follmer, Clogg Presents 
“Umbrella Wardrobe” 


LANCASTER, PA.—Umbrellas as 
an important fashion accessory 
are now being advertised na- 
tionally in half-page space in 
four women’s magazines by 
Follmer, Clogg & Company 
here. 

Refusing credit for being the 
first national advertiser of um- 
brellas, Follmer, Clogg, how- 
ever, is endeavoring to promote 
“your umbrella wardrobe.” Um- 
brellas are featured for dress, 
sports, tailored wear, ‘‘for the 
suitcase” and ‘‘for the motor.” 
Distribution is through depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops, 
and the company maintains a 
sales force covering the coun- 
try. Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York, is directing 
the advertising. 


Litchfield, of Goodyear, 


Honors Best Salesman 


AKRON—Eli E. Pound, truck and bus 
salesman of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, at Richmond, Virginia, 
has become the first member of the 
sales force to win the Litchfield medal, 
awatded by P. W. Litchfield, presi- 
dent of the company. The medal, for 
the “best all-around salesman,’ will 
be awarded annually. 

Mr. Pound has been with Goodyear 
since 1918, when he was employed at 
Nashville as a sales analyst. He has 
served successively as general line 
salesman at Atlanta, Jacksonville and 
Miami, and was transferred to Rich- 
mond last year. 

The company would not divulge his 
sales record. 


Mr. Litchfield (right) honors a crack salesman. 
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VacuuM O11 CoMPaANy, Ltp., London, 
England, advertising in England and Ire- 
land, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


ALTORFER BROTHERS COMPANY, Peoria, 
Illinois, A B C washers, to Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Chicago. 


Tower MAGAZINES, INCc., New York, to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., there. Radio. 


JoHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, medicated plasters, to J. P. 
Muller & Company, New York. 


Harvey HussE Ll, INc., Bridgeport, wir- 
ing devices and electrical specialties, to 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York City. 
Magazines, business papers and direct 
mail. 


“OLEIDA” (Ohio Lake Erie Islands Dis- 
trict Association), summer resorts in 
northwestern Ohio, Toledo, to Campbell- 
Sanford Advertising Company _ there. 
Newspapers, radio and direct mail. 


RopMAN & ENGLISH, Long Island builders, 
with a development at Auburndale there, 
to World Wide Advertising Corporation, 
New York City. Newspapers and direct 
mail, 


BARNARD & SIMOND COMPANY, Rochester, 
furniture, to Hughes, Wolff & Company, 
Inc., there. Trade papers. 


HERBERT & HUESGEN COMPANY, New 
York, retailer of cameras, lenses and pho- 
tographic supplies, to J. P. Muller & 
Company there. 


JoHN H. WELLS, New York, naval archi- 
tect, to William H. Denney Company, 
Inc., there. Class magazines, yacht jour- 
nals and direct mail. 


Westinghouse Promotes 


More Sales Executives 


East PirtspuRGH, Pa.—William F. 
James, middle Atlantic district man- 
ager of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, has become 
assistant to the commercial vice-presi- 
dent of the company’s Atlantic divi- 
sion. He has been with the company 
since 1909, in industrial sales work 
at Philadelphia. 

E. W. Loomis, until recently manager 
of the northeastern industrial division, 
succeeds him. 

R. R. Davis is now apparatus adver- 
tising manager of the company at East 
Pittsburgh—having charge of all ap- 
paratus advertising activities except 
those of the merchandising depart- 
ment. He joined the company in 
1905 and has supervised various ad- 


Vertising activities for twenty-one 
years, 


“WHAT! GAINS 
IN ‘30 AND ‘31?” 


yes! 


And they point 
to Gains you can 
make in Your 


Own Business 
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221 
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1929 11930 


266 


241 


Basis of the First 


Projected on the 
Six Months. 


— are REAL reasons for this growth in the 


number of branches established in Dallas... . 
They are CONCRETE reasons based upon HARD market facts. Nothing else 


would make an executive risk expansion in years of curtailment, such as 1930 


and 1931. 


These executives established branches in Dallas because they KNEW (they 
couldn't afford to guess) that by such expansion they were going to increase 
their sales and their PROFITS! How could they be so sure? How could any- 
one judge a market so accurately? 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters 


to American Business 


EXECUTIVE COUPON 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


549 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free copy of your new book, “The Southwest Market,” to: 


INGE 6 ccaccaddcctascoccsueseeoeed Company 


Address 


The answer is in "The Southwest Market,” 
a 144-page book that has been proclaimed 
by executives as the most complete, clearest 
and finest book ever prepared for free dis- 
tribution on any specific market. Write for 
your copy on your business letter head, or 
use the executive coupon, today. 
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+ -+ -+ THE CaLamity HOWLERS 
aren’t getting as much nourishment as they 
expected from the half-year earnings state- 
ments. As compared with 1930 the utili- 
ties actually gained 3 per cent in net 
income over the 1930 figures; telephone 
companies 9 per cent; the silk industry 26 
per cent, and the coal companies 50 per 
cent. . . . 193 industrial companies gained 
24 per cent in the second quarter over 
the first, as against only a 2 per cent gain 
last year. 


+ -+ + Tue A & P Srorgs sold 11.1 
per cent more merchandise in July this 
year than last. 


+ + + Tue First TWENTY-FOUR CHAIN 
STorES to report for the half-year showed 
an increase of 14 per cent in profits over 
the same period last year. Grocery chains 
made the best showing with an increase 
of 24 per cent. 


+ + + THe GOVERNMENT TELLS Us 
that living costs have declined 6.5 per cent 
since last December. 


+ -+ + Tue AMERICAN IcE COMPANY, 
despite the phenomenal sales showings of 
the automatic refrigerator folks, reports 
that July profits were the largest for any 
one month in the company’s history. 


+ + + Tue IrviNG FisHER INDEX of 
business conditions gained 5.5 per cent for 
the week ending August 15. His ALL- 
CommMopity INDEX of wholesale prices 
remained unchanged from the preceding 
week. 


+ -+ + SHOE MANUFACTURING gained 
18 per cent in July and it was the fifth 
successive month to show an increase— 
and just to prove that it wasn’t because 
everybody has to walk, the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works booked 2 per cent more 
business in July than a year ago, and 
Packard shipped 1,999 units, making July 
their best month since October of last 


Casey Jones to Promote 
Shoes and Aviation 
in Radio Series 


NASHVILLE—"‘Casey” Jones, noted 
flyer and president of the Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Service, will go on 
the air over a national C. B. S. chain 
each Friday evening, beginning 
August 28, to promote aviation—and 
incidentally Friendly Five shoes for 
men, manufactured by Jarman Shoe 
Company here. A _ booklet entitled 
“It’s Easy to Fly” has been prepared, 
on the back of which will be shown 
the nearest Friendly Five shoe store 
and the nearest Curtiss-Wright base. 
Mailing lists of both concerns will be 
exchanged and aviation equipment 
will be exhibited in shoe store win- 
dows. Plans also have been made 
whereby a complete free ground 
course will be offered everyone over 
eighteen years of age in all Curtiss- 
Wright base cities. 

Friendly Five shoes also will be ad- 
vertised in Collier's and Saturday 
Evening Post, in newspapers, direct 
mail and other media. The shoes are 
sold to 5,243 dealers in this and 
eighteen foreign countries. The Jar- 
man company reported an increase in 
sales of 23.3 per cent in 1930 over 
1929, and early this year a new fac- 
tory was erected increasing production 
from 5,000 to 9,000 pairs a day. 
The advertising account is in charge 
of C. P. Clark, Inc., here. 


Public Oil Testing “Lab” 


CHICAGO—Marquette Petroleum Products 
here has opened a laboratory for testing 
lubricating oils and greases, to which the 
public is invited to bring samples. 

The laboratory has proved so popular, L. 
Meyers, sales manager, explained, that it 


year. has been necessary to arrange appointments 
(More Plus Signs on page 295) forty-eight hours in advance. 

—+ + -+ AMONG THE INCREASES IN First HALF-YEAR EARNINGS ARE: 
Company 1931 1930 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company ............ $89,109,843 $81,796,812 
Claude Neon of Delaware ..................ccceeeeee 362,760 356,281 
ETE REE | 10,652,510 10,542,007 
BURA IRYE NUNS os actin. 6 SS cn SSS msigi de NimaRend ra amin 320,050 218,102 
OR SE SEO ne C0 Co i ee eee 1,240,355 1,179,298 
Greyhound (Bus) Corporation ...............2..0000. 735,838 —248,500 
International Cigar Machinery ...........0660c0seeeees 866,412 821,118 
Ver Mee he: | a ee ee 80,401 28,015 
National. (Oil Products. « ..< occ scc.c0k a cad auaweave nied s 165,565 132,051 
tC NG AG a UNIO 6s SoS vbw dio he ie wid ew Mea ws Ym 11,956,386 9,291,632 
IS SR NN 86d id von shew a veGscnaatew 879,047 773,309 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma .................. 2,569,819 2,544,335 
Gercets Gompeny OF AMNOTICE. «22... 55 cnn ciancweseeee 71,226 45,396 
OR SI og oc 2 ons cc siic es cexngesscwes 304,608 151,704 
Zonite Products Gompormvion |< .<.< 6 .s.06 sa wwasinaeacaiess 549,283 459,515 
Brillo Manufacturing Company ...................005- 160,640 90,103 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company ................... 2,908,553 2,320,118 
National’ Battery GGOMpany, 2.00.66 = ecsiewwisiaice wnmresiosialle. vie 488,907 480,526 
Tee ere ee ee 23,488 — 95,422 
PUGERE RD RANE 55 oot eri ccc tise oan alee 922,800 565,866 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation ..............00..00. 691,123 60,597 


Casey at the mike. 


Durium Records Now Hold 


Twice as Much Music 


New YorRK—Twice as much music 
may now be put on a phonograph 
disc as the result of a development 
by the Durium Products Corporation 
here, known as the Micro-Channel 
process. 

The process reduces the thickness of 
the walls between the needle grooves. 
Durium is a synthetic resin, tough 
but flexible. 

The first commercial application of 
the new method will be a standard- 
size disc containing five minutes of 
music, to be sold on newsstands and 
in drug and cigar stores at one-fifth 
the established price, with a new rec- 
ord appearing every wek. 

The Durium Products Corporation, 
which built up sales of its ‘‘Hit-of- 
the-Week” record to 500,000 weekly 
through intensive use of its newspaper 
space last year, has reorganized and 
resumed advertising. Ralph Maxson 
is president of the new company. The 
advertising is in charge of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. 


Offers Year’s Tire Service 


SAN FRANCISCO—‘'Complete tire insurance 
for one whole year” has been inaugurated 
by the Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia for purchasers of its Atlas brand tire. 
The service will be made available at all 
of the company’s service stations. 


To Show Distribution Methods 


CHICAGO—The “‘Story of the Packaged and 
Delivered Unit’ will be told in a series 
of exhibits at a Packaging, Packing and 
Shipping Exposition to be held at the 
Palmer House here, March 7-12, 1932. 
The exposition is sponsored by the Ameti- 
can Management Association. 
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July Window Displays in Forty-two Cities 


Check marks (/) in city 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers. whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance 
to register gperecianiy with 
consumers. The list is selec- 
tive, representing the most 
active accounts. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago 
Washington, D.C. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
TOTALS 


Oklahoma City 
St. Louis 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


Seattle 


New Orleans 
| Spokane 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Miami 

New York 
Newark 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
| Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
New Haven 
St. Paul 
Toledo 
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Bauer & Black Products ...... sf ie oe le he ; y id Da 5 ols ioe fal fs se] Ve. 
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PGE EE Cornccaceskiccucencees a PY rs BY, PY, a Fn DP, Be 
Hoyer PIQGucts ...ccccccccuce vefeel@*paetuchickoate chee 
Bromo Seltzer ......scccccecee wo hacl<sleebeulesbcaledtes 
Buhach Insecticide............ Kebecbodtac bes Beckoaleckactesivcteales 
Burma Shaye ......... oececece il a 7) ‘sl ee Sahel a] sapal pel ad 
Chamberlain Hand Lotion ....]..|..}--|..]..}]..[.e]..|ee[eeleo] V]7 
Colgate Products ............. 5 EN ey, 7 E 
Coty Products ......-.eeeeeeee E taake ates PacNeabacd 
Virginia Dare Tonic ......... i 8) BE) ly, ad 
Dethol .....scececcccccccesece es P 
Feenamint ....-++++eeeeeeeeee S 
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Birmingham and Indianapolis reports not received in time to be included in this table. 


ample of straight seeing and clear thinking we 
commend to the attention of our readers an un- 
usual outgiving of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
advertising agents, recently published by them as an adver- 
tisement. It is nothing but a summons to the use of 
common sense—to look about and take our bearings. But 
to be very ordinary after being very extraordinary is not 
SO easy as it may seem to those who have not tried it, or 
so natural as one may think after witnessing or experi- 
encing the transformation. . . . We had a grand time 
for a while when we had come to the conclusion that it 
was no longer necessary to earn our bread by the sweat 
of our brows; when the cornucopia of plenty was as bot- 
tomless as the widow’s cruse; when the gloomy science, as 
it is generally called, political economy, had been kicked 
into the rubbish heap among other hoary accumulations; 
when, favored heirs of all the ages, our legacy was the 
abundance of the earth others had wrought for, which we 
had found our banks only too eager to capitalize. We 
were shocked when these delusions of grandeur departed. 
But the spell of them lingered, so that for a long time we 
could not believe that the glory would not soon come 
back again, or realize that we were no longer puffed up 
with fat, but once more healthily lean as our fathers had 
a Of all this and more, in homely phrase and 
figure, our advertising friends remind us. And what they 
say is good medicine—good for hysteria, the hysteria of 
alarm and of callow disappointment. It should help to 
restore among us a sense of equilibrium between head and 
heart which has been as sadly out of balance in the last 
year or two as the lamented equilibrium between the sup- 
plies of some commodities and demand for them. 


( : ETTING OUR BEARINGS AGAIN: As an ex- 


~~ ~ 


sian designers of women’s clothes are planning a 

new licensing arrangement for American customers 
by means of which they hope to protect themselves and 
those with whom they do business here against piracy of 
their ideas. The intention is to charge a fee amounting 
to from 2 to 5 per cent of the cost of French models for 
exclusive right to reproduce the foreign creations. This 
is to be accomplished by setting up in this country a branch 
of the French Artistic Creators’ Association which will 
issue credentials to American buyers in Paris, entitling 
them, and no one else, to visit the specified showrooms in 
which the highly desired models are displayed. The agency 
will also authorize the use of authentic labels and prose- 
cute in American courts whoever forges such labels as a 
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means of selling goods under false pretenses. . . . No 
honest merchant will object to any measures taken to pre- 
vent fraud, and it is desirable, we are sure, that everything 
possible should, be done to protect the work of artists in 
France who devote their trained skill and instinct for 
beauty to decorating the female form. We are less sure, 
however, that these efforts will redound to the ultimate 
advantage of the Parisian couturiers. If American manufac- 
turers of female attire are effectively debarred from helping 
themselves without much cost to the fruits of French art 
in design, it will not be long before domestic substitutes 
will be evolved which eventually will be just as good. 


wee, be) 


OW IT CAN BE TOLD: Says a special writer in 

the New York Herald-Tribune: “Manufacturers 

on the whole no longer consider high wages as a 
guarantee of prosperity. Many feel that if wage reductions 
had been made quickly and universally (when commodity 
prices fell), the economic situation in general would have 
established its balance more quickly. Artificially main- 
taining wage rates while the bottom fell out of prices, 
they now feel, has retarded the inevitable adjustment 
rather than helped it.’’ Malcolm J. Rorty, economist and 
former vice-president of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, addressing the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town: “Labor even less than capital can afford to push 
the blighting effect upon business recovery that will re- 
sult from attempts to maintain wage rates that begin to 
appear hopelessly out of line with the new level of 
prices”. These are voices of friends, not enemies, 
of labor. They give utterance to truths of importance to 
all classes of society. Men in ‘public office and a good 
many business leaders have expressed other views. Either 
because they felt constrained by their positions to give 
countenance to the popular theory that a high standard of 
living can be maintained only if the wage rate is main- 
tained, regardless of the price level of commodities. Or 
because they have clung to the belief that price deflation 
was temporary. In the second case they have failed to 
take account of the lessons of price history. In the first 
case they have failed to take account of the demonstrable 
fact that adherence to a wage scale established when prices 
were inflated after prices have been deflated must dimin- 
ish the number of wage jobs and so tend to curtail con- 
sumer buying. But economic law has had its way in spite 
of attempts to check its progress and adjustments have 
been made in many industries regardless of protests, else 
the outlook for labor as well as for capital would be fat 
less bright than it now is. 


Sales Executives Should 


Demand What the 
Government Promised 


Would you throw away four million dol- 
lars in order to save a quarter million? 

That is what certain government officials 
threaten to do. 

This four million is money in which every 
sales executive whose product sells through 
retail stores should be vitally interested. 

It represents what has been spent to date 
in the Census of Distribution. The census 
was made in 1929 at a cost of approximately 
$2,000,000, and was within the budget al- 
lowed for the work. An additional sum of 
$2,500,000 was appropriated for compiling 
and publishing the data. Business men were 
led to expect that they would receive a de- 
tailed analysis of retail enterprise in all im- 
portant classifications of trade, and would 
get it broken down by states, by counties and 
by cities down to a population of 1,000. 

They have received the information by 
states and by cities down to 10,000. 

As things stand today, that is all they are 
likely to get, except for a county breakdown 
of one state, Oregon. 

President Hoover’s recent praiseworthy 
orders to cabinet and department heads that 
they must pare down their budgets has been 
taken more than seriously in some quarters. 
Hysterically would be a better word. 

It is all very well to cut out nonessentials 
and to eliminate waste wherever possible, 
but if only a halfway job is done on the 
Census of Distribution figures the business 
world will be robbed of information which, 
properly used, should result in the elimina- 
tion of some of the present wastes in our 
distribution system. 

The population census figures will come 
through as planned. We shall learn, and 
perhaps we shall be interested, how many 
chickens were born last year in Arizona and 
the value added by manufacture to products 
in Nevada, but we will vot learn how much 
was spent for food in Westchester County, 
New York—or the automotive sales in San 
Bernardino County, California—or the num- 
ber of drug stores and their total sales in 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. Multiply these by 
more than 3,000 counties and by the still 


larger number of cities between 1,000 and 
10,000 and we have invaluable data for lay- 
ing out sales territories, checking past per- 
formances, breaking down advertising appro- 
priations and the like. 

Quite possibly it is: true that sales and 
advertising executives have been negligent 
in impressing upon Washington the great 
importance of these Census of Distribution 


_ figures, their great gratitude for the small 


slice they have received, their fervent de- 
sire for the whole loaf that was promised. 
It is a national habit to accept without thanks 
anything that the government. does for us, 
and so it would not be surprising if a num- 
ber of well-intentioned officials should be 
in the dark as to the importance which sales 
organizations place on the distribution fig- 
ures. 

We understand that county figures for 
Oregon, with details on cities over 10,000, 
but bulked for cities under that figure, will 
be issued within the next few weeks. An 
overwhelming demand for the Oregon fig- 
ures might convince the powers that be that 
the complete job should be delivered as 
planned originally. Some of our subscribers 
have expressed the thought that their repre- 
sentatives might obtain access to the un- 
printed information, but this is not true. It 
will not be available to anyone unless it is 
printed. Presumably your Senators and your 
Congressmen know their way around in 
Washington and could convey to the right 
parties the real importance of the figures 
which certain officials hold so lightly. 
SALES MANAGEMENT suggests to those 
interested in retail sales that you immedi- 
ately: 

1. Write the Census of Distribution for 
the county pamphlets on the state of Oregon. 

2. Wire your senators and congressmen to 
use their influence in securing the publica- 
tion of the complete retail data by states, 
counties and cities down to 1,000 population. 

3. Write a letter to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT saying you want the county distribu- 
tion figures. We will use it in our fight to 
get these data for you. 
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Trigger SS 
Pull 


Loose-Leaf Binder 


C-L-1-C-K! A ¥4” push or pull on the 
trigger locks or unlocks the Heinn Speedlok 
Binder, fastest binder made. No staples or 
unlocking screws to taunt the temper and 
kill time. Sheets above the one to be cor- 
rected are lifted off or replaced in one oper- 
ation and cannot get out of alignment. Be- 
cause of patented transverse holes in the 
locking bar, cover automatically slides off 
without catching on the posts. Expansion 
screws allow catalog to grow at least 50%. 


New catalog pages for loose-leaf binders 
have all the sales punch of broadsides and 
bulletins, plus long-time selling power. Write 
for literature. The HEINN Co., Originators 
of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging, 
Dept. D, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


G E Sells Apathetic Buyers 


with Sales Films 


(Continued from page 272) 


organization begins to use the service, 
all the others catch it. That is simply 
because the one who does use it be- 
gins to report more and more sales 
and the others, observing his success, 
become convinced that there is some- 
thing to the plan, after all. 

“In many of the largest and most 
successful organizations the salesmen 
are equipped almost 100 per cent with 
the service. In Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, there are about 125 salesmen 
and about fifty juniors and they have 
160 projectors. A similar condition 
obtains in Chicago, New York and 
many other leading organizations. I 
might add that where the service is 
not used the organization is seldom a 
prominently successful one. 

“The service is just as helpful to 
the experienced salesman as it is to 
the inexperienced one. Very good 
proof of that is found in our “Toppers 
Club,’ an organization of star sales- 
men, 86 per cent of whom use the 
‘Brooder Service’.”’ 

Mr. Mayer pointed out numerous 
advantages of the plan. 

“Pictures speak a universal lan- 
guage,” he said. “As a matter of 
fact, they sometimes make a sale 
where the use of spoken language is 
impossible! We have had several re- 
ports of sales made to deaf mutes by 
means of the picture exhibition and 
any number of such sales to foreigners 
who couldn’t understand English. 

“That reminds me, by the way, 
that the same films which we use here 
are also sent to Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, South America and Europe, 
where the copy is translated into the 
native language and any other neces- 
sary changes made. 

“Almost everyone likes to look at 
pictures and the remark, ‘I have an 
interesting picture to show you,’ will 
often gain admittance for a salesman 
when he otherwise would be denied. 

“We are great believers in the 
‘canned’ presentation, too, and this is 
one excellent way to do the canning. 

“Then again, exhibiting such a pic- 
ture serves to center attention perhaps 
better than could be done in any 
other way, and it enables the salesman 
to tell his story to the whole family 
at one time, with little or no inter- 
ruption or quibbling. 

“It is an interesting fact, too, that 
the prospects are in a more receptive 
attitude and they are more likely to 


believe what they read on the slides 


than they would if the salesman told 
them the same thing. They feel at 
ease when they sit down just to look 
at a picture, whereas when they are 
listening to a sales talk they are likely 
to be consciously on the defensive. 
“Finally, it serves to keep the chil- 
dren quiet—and that is often an im- 
portant consideration. Where there 
are children in the home, a salesman 
is frequently interrupted and disturbed 
and the parents’ attention is distracted 
by the little ones romping or quarrel- 
ing or asking for a piece of bread or 
a drink of water. This plan usually 
eliminates all that, because the chil- 
dren like to look at pictures, too.” 


Six Reasons Why Russell 
Salesmen Stick and Produce 
(Continued from page 275) 


extra money. The company will 
make an advance, but never as large 
as the amount he needs to live on. 
They will give him as much as half 
his living requirements. This policy 
tends to keep men with the organiza- 
tion. Few have ever left owing the 
company money. 

Aside from the stimulation to effort 
which a commission plan supplies, 
Russell salesmen receive a weekly 
house organ called the Ruasco Ex- 
change. Mimeographed, this house 
organ is strictly for the salesman, and 
is not for company propaganda. To 
keep it directly of interest to the men, 
a twice-yearly questionnaire to the 
force asks for their suggestions to 
make the magazine more interesting 
and valuable to them. Besides the 
personal gossip from each division, 
this house organ lists the standing of 
divisions, four highest salesmen for 
the month in sales per 1,000 cars, 
monthly standing of the divisions on 
sales per 1,000 cars, standing of divi- 
sions on percentage of refused C. O. 
D. shipments to net sales for the pre- 
vious month and the same divisional 
standing on percentages of returned 
goods to net sales for the previous 
month. 

There are no annual sales mett- 
ings. Local groups are formed with 
salesmen in charge. They meet twice 
a month and talk over their problems. 
The company foots the food bill. 
Officers elected from the sales staff 
invite divisional managers and factory 
representatives to attend these meet- 
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ings. To give the commission sales- 
men a mark to shoot at above 
monetary considerations, the salesmen 
have an A-Plus club. When a man 
attains membership he gets a gold 
button. Twenty-nine men _ have 
achieved the following qualifications 
to make them members: 

First: The salesman’s name must 
have appeared frequently in the list 
of high men for the division. 

Second: The salesman must have 
received $5,200 or more in commis- 
sions for the fiscal year, and must 
also have attained his quota. 

Third: The salesman must have 
used the highest of business ethics in 
his dealings with his customers and 
with the factory. 

Fourth: The salesman must have 
built up business in his territory in 
an intelligent and systematic manner. 

Fifth: The salesman must have 
successfully accomplished some es- 
pecially difficule sales work in face of 
adverse business conditions, customers’ 
prejudices or other difficulties which 
warrant the conferring of Russell’s 
highest award for salesmanship. 

Sixth: The salesman must have 
demonstrated conclusively that he has 
cooperated in effecting settlement of 
delinquent accounts and that he has 
made every effort to keep returned 
goods at a minimum. 

No member of the A-Plus Club 
has ever left the company. 


These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Ine., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


The Southwest Market. Many of the mar- 
keting strategists who are now engaged in 
shuffling their distribution centers for more 
effective development of growing markets 
will want to study Industrial Dallas’ time- 
ly contribution to marketing data. This 
is a handsome book of 145 pages devoted 
to the history, present status and poten- 
tialities of the southwest. It presents 
population and county buying power 
figures, describes the manufacturing, ware- 
housing, distributing, transportation  fac- 
tors and development tendencies which 
make Dallas a point to merit the most 
earnest consideration of the alert manu- 
facturer. The chapter on Texas corpora- 
tion laws is an unusual feature of the 
study, and an insert of four-colored state 
maps showing distribution of retail out- 


lets, distribution of spendable money in- 
come, distribution of population and rail 
service from Dallas add to its value. 


Rumor and Fact Have an Encounter in 
the Market that Did Not Slump. Forty- 
eight state highway departments were 
asked: 

A. What is the present status of your 1931 
highway program? 1. How much has 
been awarded? 2. How much still to be 
let ? 

B. Is it true that bidding prices are lower 
this year? If so, is it because of: 1. 
Cheaper materials? 2. Lower wages? 
3. Any other cause? 

C. Are contractors buying new equipment? 
If you want to know what the forty-eight 
states replied, send for this booklet issued 
by Roads and Streets, a Gillette publica- 
tion. 


Research 


Using Research. One of the first things 
you want to know before setting about 
to blow new life into an old or sluggish 
business is ‘““What Can You Do with Re- 
search?” The Arnold Research Service has 
compiled a list of twenty-eight things 
which can be accomplished by submitting 
to a first-class research diagnosis. The 
first three, which we set down here, are 
a fair sample of the others which this 
group has achieved for its clients: 

1. Analyze your competitors’ sales in re- 
lation to your own by territories, types 
of products, outlets, so that you may know 
where to increase your sales efforts. 

2. Measure your present and potential mar- 
ket and your present portion of it so as 
to direct properly these sales efforts. 

3. Picture your distribution through all 
retail outlets and the proportion these rep- 
resent of the whole. Many a manufacturer 
has overestimated his distribution. The 
booklet also contains a picture of how the 
service operates, its personnel and -the 
groups of products with which the 
Arnold Research Service has had experi- 
ence. 


Catalogs 

A Splendid Example of “Buying Litera- 
ture.’ In this booklet the W. B. Conkey 
Company present an object lesson in sales 
psychology that just hits the nail on the 
head. Have you ever thought of the dif- 
ference between ‘“‘selling literature’’ and 
‘buying literature’? “Buying literature” 
is any printed matter written from the 
standpoint of a prospect, literature which 
demonstrates how your product fits into 
the solution of his problems. A particular 
catalog in which this psychology was 
applied draws an average of about 500 
requests for copies every month. The 
booklet tells how the presentation was 
built and how the formula can be used 
by any other business. 


Kaser Heads Durabilt 


Aurora, Itt.—E. D. Kaser has been 
elected president and general manager of 
the Durabilt Steel Locker Company to re- 
place C. W. Killian, who resigned two 
months ago on account of ill health. V. 
C. Kaser is now vice-president; H. S. 
Hatch, treasurer and manager of sales, and 
W. H. Graham, secretary. 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA.—The city council 
here has approved an advertising budget 
of $50,000 to be spent in advertising in 
northern newspapers under the direction 
of the City Advertising and Library Board. 


Epistles 
to the 


Advertisians 


So many of our readers have 
agreed with Uncle G. B. S. 
(no, he is not the well-known 
Soviet press agent} in his ad- 
vice on advertising agencies 
that we have reprinted the 
three "Books" in one booklet. 


Single copies are available at 
25 cents; quantities of 50 or 
more at 20 cents a copy. 


Address 
Managing Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


MOLLOY 
CATALOG 
COVERS 


Give your sales books the advantage of 
an attractive appearance and appropriate 
setting to arouse a favorable first impres- 
sion so essential to successful selling. 

Let Molloy Artists submit, without ob- 
ligation, a cover idea for any style of 
book, case-bound or loose-leaf, ring or 
post binder. A full range of materials 
and prices; ask for sample cover. 


The David J. Molloy Company 


2869 North Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York Address: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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How Should a President 
Talk to His Salesmen? 


(Continued from page 270) 


“It is self-evident to any keen ob- 
server that a period of depression 
builds up a great reserve of buying 
power, because nearly everyone puts 
off buying as long as he can, not only 
the things he wants, but some of the 
things that he really needs. Not less 
than 80 per cent of the people have 
employment even now. The majority 
of those still employed have not been 
seriously affected in their incomes, 
while at the same time the cost of 
living has gone down to a decided 
degree. But fear, and doubt, and pes- 
simism make them abnormally con- 
servative. 

“In discussing this phase of the 
question with several of the fellows 
in the office the other day, one of them 
made the following significant re- 
marks: ‘I have been putting off buy- 
ing a new automobile just because | 
thought it was the safest thing to do. 
The old car is getting pretty shaky. 
I needed one before this, but didn’t 
have the courage to buy one. Very 
soon now I will simply have to get 
a new car or have my shoes half- 
soled.’ | Unquestionably, there are 
millions of people in exactly this same 
situation with reference to all kinds 
of things they need. They have the 
means to buy, and there are things 
that they really want. Just as soon 
as they get a little confidence, these 
millions upon millions of people will 
start to buy, and then the worst phases 
of the depression will fade away like 
the morning mist before the rising 
ae 


Marvelous Opportunity 


“This situation presents a marvelous 
opportunity to the army of salesmen 
in America to break the back of this 
depression and lift their country to a 
position approaching normal. In my 
judgment no greater patriotic service 
could be rendered right now than by 
a united and determined drive on the 
part of the army of salesmen to pry 
the business loose, anywhere and 
everywhere. It is money in circula- 
tion that makes prosperity. Every 
order that is secured by an aggressive 
and patriotic salesman puts that much 
money into circulation, gives that 
much more employment, and creates 
that much more buying power. . 

“This is an appeal for service and 
a call for courageous effort. I am 
sending this first to the sales repre- 
sentatives of the Davey Tree Expert 
Company. If your reaction to it is 


favorable, then I propose to send this 
letter to the president of every im- 
portant business concern in this 
country, asking each one to send the 
same kind of an appeal to all of the 
sales representatives of his company. 
I am convinced that within thirty days 
we can start the tide of prosperity 
very definitely on its way back. We 
should not expect prosperity to come 
quickly—we must get back to normal 
business first—but we can certainly 
start a healthy business recovery by 
this united effort. Let us show what 
we as One concern can do.” 

So favorable was the response to 
this letter that, at the suggestion of 
several executives in other lines who 
saw the letter, it was mailed to the 
heads of companies in many other 
industries, with this approach: 


Will You Join the Drive? 

“Would you be willing to join in 
a determined drive with a united effort 
to break the back of this depression ? 
I am sure you would gladly do so, if 
the plan of action appealed to you 
as logical and proper. Please do me 
the honor to read the enclosed copy 
of a letter recently sent to our own 
sales representatives. Their reaction 
to it was so favorable that it seems 
to me the same kind of a letter might 
very properly be sent to the members 
of every other sales force in this coun- 
try. I believe that it has tremendous 
possibilities for good. 

“Would you be willing to send a 
similar letter to all of your salesmen 
or dealers? You may feel free to 
make use of the enclosed copy, if you 
wish. The all-important thing is to 
get the salesmen of this country to 
thinking in terms of victory instead 
of defeat, to cause them to cease ex- 
pecting ‘no’ when they call on their 
customers, and to quit taking ‘no’ for 
an answer without a serious sales 
effort. 

“The logic of this applies just as 
forcibly to dealers as it does to reg- 
ular salesmen. Im fact, it may be 
more important to get the dealers 
thinking and performing along the 
right sales lines, because they are the 
ones who actually sell the goods and 
start the money in circulation.” 

Mr. Davey does not wish to be in- 
terpreted as expressing the thought 
that the depression is entirely ‘‘men- 
tal’ and a few courageous thoughts 
will cure it. He does, however, point 
out that at the end of every depression 


there comes a period of uncertainty 
and fear, a twilight zone between de- 
pression and recovery. In the first 
part of June, according to his analysis, 
business entered this twilight zone. 

‘How long business stays there de- 
pends to a large extent on the mental 
attitude of the people of the United 
States,” Mr. Davey says. “If people 
who are able to make purchases do 
not buy the things they ought to buy, 
recovery is inevitably retarded. If 
salesmen are unduly depressed, they 
cannot make the sales they- should 
make, and here, again, a barrier is 
erected against betterment. Timid 
salesmen do not make buyers bold. 
Frightened industries do not make 
workers brave.’ 

That Mr. Davey’s plan was received 
with great interest by other executives 
is well illustrated by an incident which 
took place in Milwaukee when the 
head of a big advertising agency re- 
ceived a copy of the letter. So 
enthusiastic was he about it that he 
called the sales director of an aggres- 
sive local company that sells office 
furniture and related products. He 
read the entire letter over the phone 
and asked if it checked with the fur- 
niture man’s experience. 

“It certainly does!” this man te- 
plied emphatically. “I just opened a 
new office and, believe it or not, | 
had to make two telephone calls to 
typewriter companies to beg ’em to 
send a salesman over so I could place 
an order!” 


Planting Negative Ideas 


Next the advertising man called the 
head of a local automobile dealer—a 
man who had for years previous been 
one of the most successful branch 
managers of one of the country’s big- 
gest rubber concerns. This man 
sparked to the idea immediately. By 
way of illustration he told of an oil 
station man who timidly approached 
him that very week with a remark 
something like this: “Well, I guess 
since those new super-service stations 
are coming in, you folks won't be 
buying much from us any more.” 

“We're going to be buying plenty,” 
was the automobile man’s comment, 
to which he added, mentally, ‘but 
certainly not from you!” 

“Hell’s bells! Why does a man 
like that go about planting those nega- 
tive ideas in the minds of his cus- 
tomers ?’’ this executive inquired with 
heat. “Why doesn’t he stick to his 
knitting and sell what he has to sell 
with more gusto than ever before?” 

There is no way of gauging how 
many letters similar to the one spon: 
sored by Mr. Davey were sent out by 
other executives at his request—but 
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there must have been hundreds. Be- 
lieving that SaLEs MANAGEMENT 
readers will be interested in knowing 
of some of those who did so, we are 
rinting with this article a list of 
representative companies who passed 
Mr. Davey’s message on to their sales- 
men and dealers. 

SALES MANAGEMENT believes, with 
Mr. Davey, that the problem of the 
downhearted salesman is one which 
can well command the attention of 
every sales executive during the cur- 
rent weeks, especially just before 
Labor Day, the day that has long been 
the signal for a back-to-work move- 
ment after summer’s lethargy. Just 
how many do really get back to work 
on that date this year will largely de- 
termine whether business will have 
shown marked acceleration by January 
1, 1932, or whether it will still be 
inhibited by lack of positive, aggres- 
sive thinking on the part of the men 
who seek business. 

One industry came through without 
any depression by refusing to call 
itself licked, by stécking to the job of 
selling refrigerators. They well know 
that a faint-hearted salesman never 
won a fair order. Can’t we do some- 
thing, like Mr. Davey, to send men 
in other lines back into the field with 
that same winning attitude? 


More Plus Signs 
(Overflow from page 288) 


++ + Betrer JuLty Business Was 
SPREAD OVER MANy INDusTRIES: the Loft 
chain of restaurants and candy stores served 
706,019 more customers and took in 
$430,000 more, while the National Battery 
Company, crediting their gains to an ag- 
gressive merchandising and advertising 
campaign, sold two contracts during the 
month which total $20,000,000, together 
with increased smaller orders. 


+ + + Mountinc DEMAND caused an 
increase of five cents a barrel in Pennsyl- 
vania crude oil last week. This is the 
fourth increase in recent weeks. 


+ -+ + Famures NuMBERED LEss FOR 
Juty than for any month this year. 


+ + + Burmpinc PEeRMits INCREASED 
Also IN JULY. The gain over June was 
13.3 per cent, an increase much better 
than the usual seasonal showing. 


+ ++ + Ratmroap Net EARNINGS IN 
JUNE (the latest month available) showed 
an increase of 21.5 per cent over May. 
Not only was this considerably more than 
Of seasonal proportions, but the decline 
tom last year was less than for any month 
ut one, 


+ + + Aucust EMPLOYMENT on the 


Pacific Coast shows an increase of 4 per 
cent. 


Ra + ++ SEATTLE’s AIRCRAFT PLANTS 
ave enough orders on hand to keep all 
Workers busy throughout the winter. 


SINCE JANUARY, 1929 


FIRST 


IN PEORIA IN 


NATIONAL 


ADVERTISING 


For 30 consecutive paper aoes the best 
months, from Janu- job. In Peoria, you 
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vertisers have paid 
tribute to the foree- 

the Peoria Journal- 

Transcript by using JOURNAL- 
Newspaper. This un- 

usualrecord.intimes CHAS. BH. EDDY CO., National Representatives 
New York, Park Levington Big Roston. Old South Bidg 


ary 1929, thru June need no other me- 
1931 .. National Ad- dium than the .... 
ful, eeonomical and 
productive power of 
it move freely than TRANSCR p* 
any other Peoria 
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like these, leaves no Chicas, Wetahey Rdg 
doubt as to which 


Star-Telegram 


MORNING EVENING 
SUNDAY 


covering 


FORT WORTH 


and over 1,100 towns in 


WEST TEXAS 


"Fort Worth's Trade Territory" 


97% 


of The Star-Telegram's circulation is concen- 
trated in Fort Worth and West Texas. 


Let The Star-Telegram carry your message into 
the homes who have the money to buy your 
goods. 


Note: In our last ad we quoted the figure $5,000,000 for 
the Federal Narcotic Hospital in Fort Worth. This figure 
should have been $4,000,000. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
AMON G CARTER A. L SHUMAN 
Preudent and Publisher Vice-Preudem ard Adu Directoe 


LARGEST 
_ CIRCULATION 
; IN TEXAS 
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SALES MANAGEMENT has run to earth the 
rumor that Pepsodent is making up with 
the newspapers again after an absence of 
eighteen months. H. P. Roberts, adver- 
tising manager of the Pepsodent Company, 
confirmed the report with the statement 
that a newspaper campaign for fall planting 
is mapped out. Radio results are satis- 
factory and will be continued, but news- 
papers will be used to cultivate another 
field. There will be no tie-up between 
the two media. Each must stand by itself. 
The story of Pepsodent’s spectacular suc- 
cess with broadcasting is written in gold 
in the annals of radio history, and the 
advertising world has long watched and 
wondered whether radio unsupported by 
newspapers would be relied upon to build 
and sustain sales for this company. The 
eighteen months’ respite from newspaper 
advertising has enabled Pepsodent more 
accurately to measure the pulling power 
of radio. 
oes @ 
In a brave little booklet called ‘““To Every 
Man with $1 to Spend in Advertising,” 
Liberty throws the searchlight of circula- 
tion and advertising analysis full upon it- 
self and three leading weeklies, six leading 
women’s magazines and three leading 
monthlies. Now you can find out how 
much you get for your money any way 
you look at it—numerically, geographical- 
ly, psychologically. Have you ever seen 
figures on per cent of circulation seeing 
your average ad? In order to find out 
just how much influence Liberty's “‘post- 
depression make-up” of front-of-the-book 
editorial text interspersed with advertising 
actually did have in the way of guaran- 
teeing readers-per-advertisement, Liberty 
is having an extensive survey made by 
Drake University. A few of the pre- 
liminary figures from their findings make 
illuminating reading for any advertiser 
who considers position of great impor- 
tance. Copies of this booklet may be 
secured by addressing Liberty magazine, 
2708 Graybar Building, New York. 
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One Leon A. Friedman, an enterprising 
young man in the advertising business, 
bought a column of space on the business 
page of the New York Times devoted to 
matters of interest for and about buyers. 
Gifted with the gab of the garment center, 
he fills his column with snappy paragraphs 
about sure-fire sellers in the way of ap- 
parel that are being featured by sundry 
manufacturers along cloak-and-suit street. 
Of course the manufacturers pay Val U. 
Hunter (that’s Leon’s plume-name) a 
pretty penny for his blurbs about their 
special numbers, and they’re fighting for 
the privilege since they’ve found that the 
buyers tumble to the tips like bees at a 
honey-jug. They can trace results, for the 
items described are key numbered. The 


news of the pulling power of “Shopping 
the Market’’ has spread so fast that Mr. 
Friedman's original plan of running the 
column once a week has gone by the 
board. Now it’s appearing three times a 
week, and before long Mr. Friedman ex- 
pects to run the feature daily—and at 
that he’s very choosey about the garments 
he'll glorify. 
Te 
Fortune has assembled the most entertain- 
ing collection of advertisers’ testimonials 
it has been our pleasure to thumb through. 
Of course superlatives abound, but when 
you get through the sugar-coating you get 
at such evocative nubbins as this from 
the pen of Richard Compton, partner in 
the Blackman Company, New York: 
“Red Hot for certain things and services 
where unit expenditure is large. . 
Fortune is grand, but I am disappointed 
in one aspect of it I expected a 
journal of opinion. I don’t get one. You 
are the Ziegfelds of business publishers. 
You glorify more entertainingly than any- 
one else. But you are glorifiers. Business 
isn’t always wise or good. It’s often bad 
and stupid.” Ah, that’s refreshing! 
* * # 

Newspaper Radio Program, Inc., a new 
concern, has made a tie-up with Greater 
New York newspapers that will allow the 
national and local radio advertiser to tie 
in their programs with the radio schedules 
now current in local papers. Something 
like the “Shubert plan” on theatrical ad- 
vertising. Display space with preferred 
position alongside the usual radio program 
will be sold by the new concern to adver- 
tisers and their agencies. That space, by 


reason of the contract for space only, 
with all fourteen newspapers in New York 
and Brooklyn, will be used in all of them 
on the same day and date. The rate js 
classified as to hour but gets display pre- 
ferred position at no extra cost to the 
advertiser. 
* * & 


The Merchandise Manager, a new mag 
azine for major executives of departmeni 
and dry goods stores, has appointed 
William R. Stewart midwestern advertis- 
ing representative, with headquarters in 
the Daily News Building, Chicago. 

* ok * 


Carl Brockhagen, former publisher of 
three west coast newspapers known as the 
Central Coast Group and including the 
San Francisco Bulletin, the Portland Tele. 
gram and the Sacramento Union, is now 
the advertising counselor for the San 
Francisco (Scripps-Howard) News. 
se = 


The buying program of the Catholic 
Church and its affiliated organizations has 
held up so remarkably during the depres- 
sion that it has attracted advertisers who 
have invested 99 per cent more in adver- 
tising in the Extension Magazine during 
the first eight months of 1931 than during 
the same period in 1930. 
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Frank T. Carroll, formerly business man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Press, has taken 
over a share of the administration of ex- 
pense control in the New York Scripps- 
Howard general offices. The business 
manager of the Indianapolis Times, Frank 
G. Morris, takes his place on the Press. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


A RECOGNIZED MANUFACTURER WITH 
national distribution offers an attractive oppor- 
tunity for a sales manager of more than ordinary 
capacity. Only a man with sales executive ex- 
perience and ability to manage can_ qualify. 
Correspondence will be confidential. Address Box 
314, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established cwenty- 
one years. Send only name and address for details 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


SALES PROMOTION 


The 
Gasoline Retailer 


54 West 74th Street 
25,264 New York City 


Gasoline Filling and Serv- 
ice Station Subscribers 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 


10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
cs C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


AVAILABLE SOON, A SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 
broad financial experience. He has worked for invest- 
ment bankers and manufacturers in reorganization 
of financially embarrassed companies. Has record 

success. Experience embraces personal selling 
to chain stores, mail-order houses, hardware and 
housefurnishing trade, extensive executive experience 
and taking complete charge of financial, manufac- 
turing pe | sales work. Will consider short-time 
employment. Address Box 313, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER AND SALESMAN, AGE 
thirty-six, seventeen years’ sales experience, now 
employed, desires new connection. Has knowl- 
edge and experience in sales training and research 
work, traveled extensively east of Chicago, resides 
in Philadelphia, willing to begin at moderate 
salary to prove ability. Address Box 315, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


CATALOG SALESMAN — COMPILER—LAY- 
out man, 10 years’ Automotive Equipment, Hard- 
ware and Mill Supply jobbing experience. Twelve 
years catalog department manager for large printer 
well known among catalog buyers everywhere. Ad 
dress Box I, SALES MANAGEMENT, 333 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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